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3. Discovery...‘ Yes, sir, the proof is in the second 
pack. Why, I don’t even notice the menthol any more! But 
it has its points. Makes the tobacco taste better. . . keeps 
my mouth cool and clean. Mouth-happiness ... that’s it!” 


Tue Axton-Fisuer Topacco Co., Inc., LovuIsviL_Lz, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES . 


1. Experiment. . .‘“Well, I don’t know, son. I tried 
one last year, and that coolness was too much of a change 
for me. But maybe I ought to try again, as you suggest.” 


N 
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2. Clue... ‘Here I am, on my fifth or sixth Spud. Funny 
... I don’t taste the menthol the way I did at the start. 
Say, that’s a clue worth tracking down.” 


20 FOR 15c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 
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An actual photograph of 
Frank L, McKinney, Pres- 
ident of the South Boston 
Bank & Trust Company ot 
Virginia, showing his son 
how money grows at com- 
pound interest. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney owns three Inves- 
tors Syndicate certificates. 


/ 


How to Teach a Boy the Value of Money 


“( vie Dad, will a dollar grow to a dollar 


and a half if you just leave it alone?” 


Syndicate and as these grow in value, this meth- 


od becomes an increasingly interesting game. 


ee ? . 
That’s the theory of compound interest,” “One of these certificates is for you. We'll use 


says Frank L. McKinney to his boy. “I have 


it for your college education. 


seen many men make money. But most of See 
: ee nother is f i i 
them lose it again simply because they can’t : pe ee PO rea 
F : 
ee ere ona uG plan gives the most certain pro 
vision against the needs of old age.” 


“That sounds to me like a good game, Dad. 


It must be fun to set a goal, start with a little MORTENSON EAS SOU a ts Oe 


; ? 
every month and watch it grow.” confidence 


“It is the most interesting game in all business OO OU ee oe aan 


—and it is the most certain of success. Or haven’t you any plan? 


‘For some time I have been carrying a sub- How can you expect your boy to know how to 


stantial amount of certificates with Investors handle money unless you show him an example? 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


 - Founded 1004 i 2 


Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . . Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. L34, Minneapolis, 


Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans whereby an in- 
dividual, or company, can adopt a systematic plan for 
accumulating money over a period of years. 

More than 210,000 individuals and businesses now use 
Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans. The most common 
purposes for which Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans 
are used are: Education of Children; Independence at 
50, 55, or 60; Means and Leisure for Travel; Business 
Expansion or Reserve; Acquiring a Home; Creating a 
Second Income, 


The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed $50,- 
000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate 
has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 
years, in good times and bad, it has never defaulted 
for so much as a single day in the payment of its matur- 
ities, loans, cash surrenders, or any other obligation. 
Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will be 
pleased to send complete information to any person 
interested in a plan embodying the advantages of con- 
tinuous and self-selected obligatory thrift. 


Minnesota, or consult phone book for address of office 
in y our cuty. 

I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a 
small part of my income for a specific purpose. 


Address___ == 


Across the miles 
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comes 4 \NVELCOME VOICE 


Ir may be the voice of a son or daughter away at school. 
Of a mother or father in a distant city. Of a friend or 
neighbor who is wondering how you are. Of a business 
associate upon whose quickly spoken words some great 
decision rests. 

Across the miles, the telephone brings those voices 
to you and carries your voice in answer. A bell rings and 
you reach out your hand, knowing that somewhere— 
near or far—another hand is reaching toward you. 

The telephone enlarges the lives and opportunities 
of all who use it because it enlarges the power to com- 
municate through speech. Contacts with people, ideas 


exchanged, words spoken—by these are our minds 


stimulated and the entire business of living made more 
pleasant and productive. 

Because the telephone is so important to so many 
people, the Bell System strives to make its full useful- 
ness available to every one, everywhere, at all times. 
Always it tries to emphasize the close contact between 
each telephone user and the unseen men and women 
who make good service possible. Always it aims to serve 
with courtesy, dispatch and sympathetic understanding. 

Your telephone offers you the service of a friend. At 
any hour of the day or night, you have but to turn to it 
to command as many as you need of the Bell System’s 


army of carefully trained workers. 


} AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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The Literary Digest 


NEW YORK, APRIL 1, 1933 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
American Outcry at German Jew-Baiting 


HE GERMAN REPUBLIC ENDS. 
The ‘‘Third Reich” is born. 
The place is Potsdam, and the date is March 21. 
Hitler’s Fascist ‘“new and national Germany” is ushered in, 
with all the panoply of military parades, salutes, and uniforms, 


with tributes to Frederick 
the Great, the old Empire, 
and the old Prussian spirit, 
with the old Imperial col- 
ors replacing the Republi- 
ean flag, and with Crown 
Prince Wilhelm leading 
the cheers. And following 
the symbolic ceremonies 
at Potsdam, Germans are 
told by one Nazi leader 
that ‘‘the spirit of Weimar 
is dead, the spirit of Pots- 
dam lives,” and by an- 
other, ‘‘Prussianism and 
Naziism are identical.” 
And Hitler’s followers, 
in the words of a leading 
German-American paper, 
the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung, ‘‘celebrate their 
victory by an unjust and 
insane persecution of the 
Jews of Germany.” This 
characterization is echoed 
by leaders of all races and 
religions in England and 
the United States. Amer- 
ican press condemnation 
of this persecution is 
quoted a little further on. 
‘The old Prussian spirit 
has come into its own,” 
comments the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. The rise 
of dictators to success in 
Russia, Hungary, Spain, 


Serbia, Roumania, Italy, and now Germany, has borne in each 
case the same earmarks, as the Jersey City Journal sees it: 


‘‘Wirst, suppress the free press. 
‘Second, suppress the right to assemble peaceably to discuss 


publie questions. 


“Third, suppress the right to free speech. 

‘“‘Fourth, put the Church and religion out of the way. | 

‘“‘Rifth, murder, execute, or exile, but at least make life miser- 
able, for all who do not prove docile enough to submit meekly. 

“Sixth, pretend that every action is constitutional, even if the 
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Jewish Veterans Protest 


Here they move off in a march to New York’s City Hall to ask Mayor 

O’Brien’s support in protests against the reported mistreatment of members 

of their race in Germany. And this is only one small section of nation- 
wide demonstrations. 


government will work. 


ings as varied as its dress. 
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pretension is absurd, but gradually develop a new Constitution 
which will perpetuate the powers of the dictator until the hand 
of death or the rising tide of popular resentment shall inevitably 
remove him from the position which he has usurped.” : 


Let us consider what happened ‘Potsdam Day,” the twenty- 


first of March—which, if 
Hitlerism lasts, may be- 
come a German national 
holiday. Hitler and _ his 
clever master of propa- 
ganda, Dr. Goebbels, gave 
Germany its biggest cele- 
bration since the war. Per- 
haps forty million Ger- 
mans were able to listen 
in on the Potsdam _ pro- 
gram and the ceremonies 
of the formal opening of 
the Reichstag in the old 
Garrison church, where 
Frederick the Great is 
buried. Tolet John Elliott, 
New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent, 
the scene: 


deseribe 


“As the famous chimes 
of the Garrison church 
rane the hour of twelve, 
President Paul von Hin- 
denburg, who as a lieu- 
tenant of twenty-three be- 
held the establishment of 
the Hohenzollern Empire 
by Bismarck at Versailles 
in 1871, now, at eighty- 
five, as the venerable 
leader of the German 
Armies in the World War 
and the head of the State, 
ushered in the new politi- 
cal order by calling on the 
representatives in Parlia- 
ment to perform their 
duties in the spirit of ‘the 
old Prussia.’ 


‘When he had finished, Chancellor Adolf Hitler delivered an 
address laying down the principles on which his ‘authoritarian’ 


“The morning’s ceremony was closed with the laying of a 
laurel wreath on the grave of Frederick the Great by President 
yon Hindenburg, symbolizing that the link between the old 
Prussia and modern Germany, broken temporarily by the 
Republicans at Weimar, has been forged anew. 

“The audience which saw this gesture looked on with feel- 


“The 288 Nazi Deputies elected to, the Reichstag on March 5, 


5 _ Funk, President; ROBERT J. Cuppiny, Vice-President and Treasurer; WILLIAM NEISEL, Secretary; 
ee. A ntered as second-class matter, March 24, 1890, at the Post Office at New 
Entry at Chicago, Ill., and Columbus, O. Entered as second-class matter at the Post-Office Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
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in their brown shirts and 
black trousers, witnessed 
the services as a visible 
sign of the political 
triumph of their move- 
ment, which only a year 
ago was repressed by the 
authorities.”’ 


In the evening the new 
Reichstag met in Berlin 
for organization, with 
the Communist members 
barred, and heard their 
reelected presiding officer, 
Herr Goering, say: ‘‘ The 
spirit of Weimar is dead, 
the spirit of Potsdam, 
which stands for duty, 


Wide World 
: discipline, work, and 
His Home Ransacked Le ogass. 
cleanliness lives. 
Prof. Albert Einstein, the Jewish sci- Two days later, the 


entist and pacifist, whose dwelling was 
searched for arms by a band of Nazis. 
They found one bread-knife. 


Reichstag, by a vote of 
441 to 94, granted Adolf 
Hitler complete dicta- 
torial powers until 1937, placing him 
even above the Constitution of the Re- 
public. The brown-shirted Hitler made 
a speech attacking Communism and 
Socialism, declaring that the question 
of a monarchistie restoration was ‘‘not 
and insisting that 


” 


for discussion now, 
“treason against the people must be 
exterminated with ruthlessness.”’ 


Tan same day’s news told of the 
tide of protest in the United States 
against the Nazi attacks on Jews which 
had risen to a climax of terrorism in the 
days just preceding the celebration at 
Potsdam. American Jews declared days 
of fasting. Jewish war veterans paraded 
the streets of New York in protest. Dis- 
tinguished Protestants and Catholies, 
leaders in all walks of life, joined in 
eloquent condemnation of the Hitlerite 
persecutions. In Washington, Con- 
gressmen called for governmental pro- 
tests to Germany, and the State Department asked its repre- 
“sentatives in the Reich to investigate the reported persecution. 
A series of mass meetings voiced protests of Jews and Gentiles 


Acme 


in a dozen cities. 

Prof. Albert Einstein told reporters in New York that he did 
not intend to put foot on German soil again ‘‘as long as condi- 
tions in Germany are as they are,” and a few days later sailed 
for Antwerp. 

And what are these conditions? Jews come from Germany 
to neighboring lands telling stories of eyes gouged out, castor-oil 
poured down throats, feet burned with red-hot irons. After the 
election early in March, Hitler called for a curb on rowdyism, 
but excesses continued, according to press reports. Six victims 
were Jews of American citizenship. Protests were made by the 
American Embassy, but a decree giving amnesty to those in 
prison for ‘‘past excesses committed in the heat of the battle 
for national resurgence’? would seem to block any punishment 
of those responsible. 

In Vienna, which has become an asylum for German liberals 
and Jews, the newspapers have daily reports of the “terroristic 
campaign.” The Montag’s Zeitung prints an interview with “one 
of the best-known personalities in Germany,” now a refugee in 


His Music Driven Out 


Bruno Walter, the Jewish orchestra conductor, 
who will wield the baton in Germany no more 
—at any rate, not until happier days return. 
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Vienna, for whose authenticity the newspaper vouches, giving 
details of Nazi cruelty: 

“T spent fourteen days in cells in Spandau fortress and then a 
night in a cell in Berlin police headquarters with sixty-two other 
prisoners. These men, mostly workingmen and Jewish passers- 


by, had been beaten half to death. 

‘“‘T saw men whose eyes had been gouged out. The teeth of 
most of them had been knocked out with rifle butts. Their 
hands had been burned. All the Jews had been thrown on the 
floor, and Nazi storm troopers had jumped on them, until they 


fainted.” 


Avrrer the early excesses, and following the plea of Dr. 
Friedrich von Winterfeld, chairman of Dr. Alfred Hugenberg’s 
Nationalist party, Hitler ordered a curb on Nazist rowdyism. 
But the swashbucklers, according to press reports, continued 
their depredations in Jewish homes and stores. In a speech 
in Essen, Captain Goering, Minister without portfolio and 
Prussian Interior Minister, declares, we read in the New York 


Times: 


‘“‘T am told that I must call out the police. Indeed, I am 
going to employ the police, and ruthlessly, wherever German 
people are injured [cries of ‘bravo’], but I refuse to turn the 
police into a guard for Jew stores [stormy applause]. 

‘“An end must be made of the nuisance that every cheat can 
appeal to the police for protection. There 
is as much excitement as if every morn- 
ing there were two or three thousand 
dead, when, as a matter of fact, no one 
has so much as lost a nose or an ear.” 


Meantime, the United Press reports 
German refugees seeking a haven in 
Strasbourg, bringing with them cireum- 
stantial reports of the mistreatment 
of prominent French Jews in the Rhine- 
land. One incident concerns an attack 
in which the man’s home in Cologne was 
invaded, vinegar forced down his throat, 
mustard thrown into his eyes, his feet 
burned with torches, and his body then 
drenched with water. Afterward he was 
paraded through the streets, preceded by 
a bugler, and thrown into a coal cellar. 

While a_ strict censorship clamps 
down the lid on stories from Germany, 
Paris and Vienna are regaled with 
fresh tales of persecutions told by ref- 


ugees streaming across 
the German border. One 
refugee in Geneva tells, 
as quoted in the New 
York Daily Mirror, of 
having seen ‘‘a Potsdam 
shopkeeper crawl on 
hands and knees from his 
shop to his home around 
the corner, the soles of 
his bare feet blackened 
and cracked by fire tor- 
ture, because he 


mm, 


Jew”’; 


is a 
of having seen a 
Berlin justice ‘‘flee his 
bench before a shower of 
inkwells and filth thrown 
at him by his own bailiffs 
and. the prisoners he was Lion Feuchtwanger, the Jewish novel- 
to judge, beeause he is ist, whose home, like Einstein's, was 
a owl? raided. Manuscripts were taken away 


and portraits of many world-famous 
people. 
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His Writings Stolen 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Enlisting the Jobless to Smash the Depression 


c¢ ADICAL, BUT WHY NOT?” 
Such is the Roosevelt unemployment plan, says 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, in a great industrial 
center, viewing with confidence this drastic proposal embodied 
in one of the series of startling, rapid-fire messages that have 
been popping from the White House ever since March 4. 
“Who will seriously argue that a revolutionary attack is not 
justified in the present emergency?”’ 
With similar equanimity many other papers survey the plan 


which would give America the innovation of jobless men enlisted 


for a year of work, assigned to camps, and fed, housed and paid 
a dollar a day by Uncle Sam. By early summer Mr. Roosevelt 
would have 250,000 men at work planting trees or swinging pick 
and shovel on soil-erosion, flood-prevention, and road-building 
projects. 

But a storm of protest rises from those who see peril in the 
plan. Organized labor rejects the proposal. In the dollar-a-day 
pay it sees a threat to regular wage standards. In the recruiting 
and camp idea it sees conscription of labor. 

So violent was the disagreement caused by announcement of 
the President’s proposal that Representative William P. Con- 
nery, Massachusetts Democrat, chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, balked and refused to introduce the bill. Never- 
theless, the measure was before both Houses within two hours 
after the President’s message. 

“‘T propose,” said the President, ‘‘to create a civilian conserva- 
tion corps to be used in simple work, not interfering with normal 
employment, and confining itself to forestry, the prevention of 
soil erosion, flood control, and similar projects. 

“J eall your attention to the fact that this type of work is of 


a definite, practical value, not only through the prevention of 


great present financial loss, but also as a means of creating future 
national wealth.” 

Mr. Roosevelt asked no new funds at this time since “‘the use 
of unobligated funds, now appropriated for public works [about 
$200,000,000], will be sufficient for several months.” Then 
arguing earnestly for his plan: 


““More important, however, than the material gains will be 
the moral and spiritual value of such work. The overwhelming 
majority of unemployed Americans who are now walking the 
streets and receiving private or public relief would infinitely 
prefer to work. We can take a vast army of these unemployed 
out into healthful surroundings. 

_ “We can eliminate to some extent at least the threat that 
enforced idleness brings to spiritual and moral stability. It is 
a step in this emergency. I ask its adoption.” 


A FrEw hours after the President’s message was made publie, 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
issued a statement deploring ‘‘the regimentation of labor through 
enlistment in the civilian conservation corps, under military 
discipline and military control.” 

“Tabor will be greatly alarmed,” he adds, ‘‘ because it will fear 
that the imposition of a form of compulsory service, under mil- 
itary control and Army rates of pay,”’ will lower wage scales. 

The inauguration of a reforestation and reclamation problem 
“is laudable in itself,”’ Mr. Green finds, ‘‘but labor believes that 
the workers employed should be paid the prevailing rate of 
wages for the work performed, and should be permitted to work 
as free men under normal working conditions.” 

But the President and his advisers do not see the elements of 
‘forced labor and military service’ which Mr. Green denounces. 
This we are told by Ernest K. Lindley, whose Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Herald Tribune clarifies the plan: 


“The only discipline contemplated by the President, it is 
explained, is that required for health and order in any com- 


munity of men living in cantonments or tent cities. The one- 
year enlistment period prescribed in the bill is only intended to 
insure that workers do not drift in and out irresponsibly. It was 
made clear that any worker would be free to leave to obtain a 
job or for any other legitimate reason. 

“With regard to the effect on the wage standard, friends of the 
Administration made two points. The first is that the men who 
will be enlisted have no chance to obtain other work anyway 
and that not they, but the total of 12,000,000 or more unem- 
ployed, are the real menace to the wage-level. 

“The second is that in most parts of the country $2 a day is 


cs 
ws 


° 


The Galloping Snail 


—Thomas in the Detroit ‘“‘News.’ 


, 


approximately the normal wage for unskilled outdoor labor. The 
members of the conservation corps will receive $1 a day in cash. 
The cost of clothing, feeding, and sheltering them is estimated 
at another $1 a day each.” 


Te is a daring proposal,” says the Richmond J%imes-Dis patch, 
“but just such a proposal is needed to meet the present 
emergency.” “This plan alone will not, of course, solve the 
unemployment problem,” says the Washington News, but ‘‘it 
will be a beginning and a beginning in the right direction.” 

Only a few papers are downright hostile to the scheme. One 
of these is the Communist New York Daily Worker, which assails 
it as ‘‘a military starvation program for the jobless.” 

After asserting that the plan ‘‘ will not solve the unemployment 
problem,” that ‘‘it is not right in principle,’”’ and that ‘‘it comes 
too close to forced conscription of Labor,” the Philadelphia 
Record does the unexpected by adding: 


“But The Record is willing to go along in this emergency. At 
least something is being done. At least the Federal Government 
is turning its attention to the individual unemployed.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce strikes a warning note 
that ‘‘all made-work plans are relatively costly when considered 
in relation to the amount of employment given.” 

However, the Newark Evening News is confident that the 
President will get the authority asked, ‘‘tho he specifies only 
broadly how it will be used.”” For— 

“By unremitting attack upon outstanding problems with 
hammer-blow upon hammer-blow of constructive planning and 


action, he has consolidated the confidence of the country behind 
him.” 
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The Case For and Against the Farm Bill 


6 NOTHER NOBLE EXPERIMENT due for certain 
death.” 
““Mhe child of the jig-saw puzzle age.”’ 

A measure which ‘‘came from Russia full of horrors.” 

Thus House opponents slashed at the Roosevelt farm bill, 
the drastic, highly complicated measure which aims to benefit 
the long-suffering American farmer at an estimated cost of 
$800,000,000, to be paid by the consumer. 

But defenders of the bill see in this ‘‘major social experiment” 
a hope for national recovery. They repeat the words of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace that ‘‘it is national relief’? as well as 
farm relief, for ‘‘millions of urban unemployed will have a better 
chance of going back to work when farm 
purchasing power rises enough to buy 
the produets of city factories.” 

Across the country rumbles an edi- 
torial debate on this far-reaching mea- 
sure, which would make the Secretary of 
Agriculture a ‘‘dictator.”’ Some assert 
flatly, with the Seattle Tzmes out on the 
coast, that ‘“‘the plan will not work.” 
Others agree with the Houston Chron- 
icle, down in Texas, that the proposal is 
“none too drastic for the needs of the 
times,”’ and that with the banking situa- 
tion stabilized and beer legislation 
passed ‘‘surely the farmers of the coun- 
try have a right to expect that they shall 
be third in the order of legislative 
attention.” 

Many who support the measure have 
misgivings about its suceess. But 
friends and foes alike are heartened by 
President Roosevelt’s frank acknowl- 
edgment that it is ‘‘a new and un- 
trod path” and his assurance that 
“if it does not produce the hoped-for 
results, I shall be the first to acknowledge it and advise you.” 

Before giving further comment, let us examine more closely the 
provisions of the bill which were outlined in our last issue. The 
measure ‘‘is regarded,’ says Dewey L. Fleming, Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘as a victory for leaders of 
fifty farm organizations which for ten years have been battling 
to get White House approval of a measure embodying the prin- 
ciple of agricultural parity with industry.” 


A FFECTING nine basic crops, the bill contains three separate 
plans. The way it would work is explained clearly by Mark 
Sullivan in one of his copyrighted dispatches to the New York 
Herald Tribune. First he pictures the Secretary of Agriculture 
saying to the cotton farmer: 


“You are about to plant a new crop of cotton. That will only 
add to the immense quantity of cotton already hanging over the 
market. It will cost you, say, seven cents a pound to plant, raise, 
and pick each pound of new cotton. I propose a different way. 
I propose that you refrain from planting some of the new crop. 

“Tf you leave some of your land idle for a year the Government 
will carry out the following proposition: The Government has 
on hand an immense quantity of cotton which it bought in an 
effort to keep the price up. The Government will give you an 
option to buy some of this government-owned cotton at, say, 
seven cents a pound. 

‘From your point of view, instead of spending, say, seven cents 
to raise a new pound of cotton, spend that seven cents in buying 
an old pound of government cotton. Thus you will save your 
labor. Also, by this plan, there will be less cotton in existence 
next fall. Consequently cotton should be higher in price. By 


Putting a Point on the Big Stick 
—Bishop in the St. Louis “Star and Times.” 


the option we give you to buy our cotton at, say, seven cents 
a pound you should make some money.” 


Another of the three plans ‘‘provides that the Government 
shall rent a certain amount of farm land of all kinds and keep it 
idle.’ And now Uncle Sam turns to a farmer raising corn, for 


example, and says: 


“Last year you planted 100 acres in corn. This year we want 
you to plant only ninety. To make it worth your while the 
Government will rent ten of your acres at a fair rental. The 
rent you get from the Government will be as much as the profit 
you can expect from planting the ten acres incorn. You will be 
saved that much labor. Also, by this plan the quantity of corn 

on the market next fall will be reduced 
and the price should be higher.” 


The third plan, which is 
complex, can be explained, says Mr. 
Sullivan, by imagining the Government 
speaking to two groups. First it 
addresses the wheat farmer: 


more 


‘““We are going to pay you as a bonus 
enough money to make the difference 
between the price you get for your 
wheat this year and the price that ex- 
isted just before 1914. In order to get 
this bonus you must promise to keep 
idle this year a certain number of acres 
which you formerly planted.” 


That is the Government’s attitude 
toward the farmers, and now it turns 
to the miller and says: 


“You can buy your wheat at what- 
ever price you'can get it at. You must, 
however, pay a tax to the Government. 
The amount of the tax will be the dif- 
ference between what you pay for wheat 
to-day and the price that existed just 
before 1914.” 


neers assertions to the contrary, 
the bill would not make the Secretary of Agriculture a ezar 
over farming, says Mr. Sullivan, for ‘‘only to a very slight ex- 
tent does the Government put compulsion on farmers.’’ Never- 
theless, the Secretary ‘“‘does become decidedly a dictator’’ over 
the processing industries. Reading on: 


“The Secretary becomes a dictator in the pretty complete 
meaning of the word over millers of wheat, corn, and rice; butch- 
ers and packers of hogs, cattle, and sheep; manufacturers of 
tobacco, spinners of cotton, dairymen, and dealers in milk and 
milk products. 

“Every one of these must get a license from the Secretary, 
down to the smallest miller in a country town and the butcher 
who slaughters one steer a week. The only exception is ‘the 
processing by the producer on his own premises for consumption 
by his own family.’ 

“The bill covers everything raised on a farm. It designates 
nine crops as ‘basic agricultural commodities.’ The nine are 
‘wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, cattle, sheep, rice, tobacco, and milk.’ 
Then the bill also gives the Secretary the same powers over ‘any 
competing agricultural commodity or product thereof.’ This 
covers literally everything. : 

“Consequently, every processor of every farm crop must get 
a license. He will be subject to a fine of $1,000 every day he 
operates without a license. The Secretary of Agriculture can 
revoke any license at will. This provision alone is enough to 
justify the word ‘czar,’ for obviously it gives power of business 
life and death. 

‘Each processor must pay a tax. The purpose of the tax is 
to raise the money with which to rent land from farmers and pay 
bonuses to them, The tax will be extremely high. In the case 
of wheat it would be just now about fifty cents a bushel. The 
Secretary can raise or lower the tax at will.” 
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The bill slid through the House by a vote of 315 to 98, but three 
primary objections were voiced by Senators, even before the 
Senate began consideration of the measure, according to the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times. He lists 
them as follows: 


“The first is, as was expected, to the power given to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who would hold complete authority over 
the production and marketing of agricultural produce. 

“The second is to the setting up of an ‘army’ of tax-gatherers 
and so-called committees who, it is held, would watch the opera- 
tions of virtually every farmer to see that he obeyed regulations 
as to production. 

“The third objection is advanced by those with an economic 
bent, who maintain that to raise artificially the domestic price 
of agricultural products, while presumably dumping the surplus 
abroad at any price obtainable, would ruin the foreign commerce 
of those who export agricultural products.” 


Pe now for more editorial comment, first from papers in 
those States which would be most affected by this legislation. 
Here, as well as in other parts 
of the country, one finds mixed 
views, altho an apparent ma- 
jority favors trying the plan. 
One of the strong opponents 
is the Dallas Morning News, 
in the biggest of cotton States, 
which remarks that ‘‘farm 
relief killed Herbert Hoover 
politically” and “it is not 
likely to do Franklin Roosevelt 
much good.’ Furthermore, 
“it is generally recognized that | 
economic ills can not be cured i ih 
by simple political means, al Bas 
nor to be successful can any 
measure be too complicated 
for effective enforcement.” 
Pointing out that commodi- 
ties recently have registered 
strong advanees, the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press expresses 
the belief that there should 
be no interference with eco- 
In fact: 


uaa 


nomic laws. 


‘* A gesture by the Federal Government to abandon any further 
attempts at this time to bolster up commodity prices would be 
a means of increasing faith and trust in the immediate future 
that nothing else can bring about.” 


But many papers agree with the Council Bluffs Nonparedl 
in agricultural Iowa that ‘‘we should try something on this line— 
at least once,’? and with another Iowa paper, the Des Moines 
Tribune, which says that this “‘is probably the best way the job 
of farm relief could be tackled in this emergency.” 

In New Orleans, huge cotton market, The Times-Picayune de- 
clares that the President ‘‘should have loyal support in this as in 
his emergency measures which preceded it.” Far to the north, in 
St. Paul, milling center, The Pioneer Press takes the view that— 

‘‘ Aoriculture certainly has sufficient confidence in President 


Roosevelt to lend full cooperation in effecting these plans and 
then, with him, to wait and see what further may be necessary.” 


Swinging eastward to the tobacco States, we find the Rich- 
mond News Leader asserting that here is the ‘‘planned industry” 
for which ‘‘the country has been clamoring—it is for the relief 
of the most seriously prostrated of all American industries.” 

And in Kentucky, another tobacco State, the Louisville Herald 
Post is enthusiastic over the President’s plan: 

‘His measure and message may properly be called another 
spike in National Reconstruction. It is one of the most im- 
portant he has yet driven.” 
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A Democratic Panacea 
—Thomas in the Detroit ‘‘News.”’ 
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Beer Again—And What It Means 


HE BREWERS’ BIG HORSES are stamping in their 
stalls. 


The brewers themselves are planning to spend vast 
sums ($22,500,000 in the East alone) for new plants, additions, 
alterations, equipment, and advertising. 

Hotels are bringing their pre-Prohibition bars out of storage 
and polishing them up for active duty once more. 

Thirsty Americans are looking forward to the day—April 7— 
when their thirst may be quenched legally. 

The Cullen bill, after debate, amendment, reamendment, and 
conference, has been passed by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt. It permits the sale, fifteen days 
after the Presidential signature, of beer and wine containing 3.2 
per cent. of alcohol by weight, or 4 per cent. by volume. Other 
provisions are summarized thus by the Associated Press: 


‘‘Leaves all regulation as to 
distribution to the States. 

“Protects dry States by re- 
affirming the Webb-Kenyon act 
preventing interstate shipment 
into commonwealths that have 
laws prohibiting sale of bever- 
ages of more than one-half of 
1 per cent. alcoholic content. 

“Amends dry laws affecting 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Porto Rico 
to permit sale of 3.2 per cent. 
beer and wine. 

“Makes manufacturers bear 
the burden of proof that their 
products do not contain more 
than 3.2 per cent. alcohol.” 


A THOUSAND questions—more 
or less—are being asked— 
Where may beer be bought? 
What will it cost? What 
revenue will it produce for the 
Government? Is the racketeer 
doomed? How many jobs 
will be created? Perhaps 
300,000, according to some 
estimates. How will farmers, 
bottle-makers, builders, and others indirectly profit? 

The Federal Government hopes for perhaps as much as $150,- 
000.000 a year in new revenue—from a tax of $5 on each thirty- 
one-gallon barrel, an annual $1,000 license fee from each brewery, 
and annual fees from wholesalers and retailers. 

The Associated Press, in this survey answers the burning ques- 
tion of where the newly approved beverage may be had: 


‘‘In at least fourteen States beer can be sold upon Federal 
legalization, which will be fifteen days after the measure is signed. 
These States are Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

‘Tn three States, beer can be sold after a specified time: North 
Dakota, July 1; West Virginia, June 9; Wyoming, May 18. 

‘‘In Maryland and Delaware beer can be sold in parts of the 
States.” 


New State laws may, of course, change the line-up before this 
is read. 

Wets are exuberant, but hope that beer’s return will not 
jeopardize the pending repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Drys react differently. The New York World-Telegram reports 
this comment by Stanley High: 

“Qo far as I ean see, things will be as they were before Prohibi- 


tion, only worse, and from my view-point I don’t know but what 
it will be best. It is bound to bring a reaction.” 
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Roosevelt’s Forward Look 


HIS IS THE CREED behind the ‘‘new deal’’— 
“T believe that our industrial and economic system is 
made for individual men and women, and not individual 
men and women for the benefit of the system. 

“T believe that the individual should have full liberty of action 
to make the most of himself; but I do not believe that in the name 
of that sacred word ‘individualism’ a few powerful interests should 
be permitted to make industrial cannon-fodder of the lives of 
half the population of the United States.” 

President Roosevelt makes this confession of political faith in 
“Looking Forward’’( John Day), published during his stirring 
first weeks in office. 

Unusual tho it is for a President to announce his hopes and 
intentions in this way at the beginning of his term, the book has 
won acclaim from both literary and political critics, who char- 
acterize it as a document of the first importance. 

The volume, as the President frankly explains, ‘‘is essentially 
a compilation from many: articles written and speeches made 
prior to March 1, 1933.” Mr. Roosevelt has ‘‘added parts whieh 
bind the material together as a whole.” 


Is limited space it is impossible to attempt a comprehensive 
‘digest of ‘‘Looking Forward,” in which the President discusses 
such topics as economi¢ planning, government reorganization, 
taxes, agriculture, power, railroads, and banks. 

Certain pithy precepts which we may accept as among the 
guiding principles of the Administration do, however, stand out. 
With some rearrangement of paragraphs we reproduce a few: 


“Do what we may to inject health into our ailing economie¢ 
order, we can not make it endure for long unless we can bring 
about a wiser, more equitable distribution of the national in- 
come. . . . The reward for a day’s work will have to be greater 
... than it has been, and the reward to capital, especially 
eapital which is speculative, will have to be less. 

‘““We do not want the Government in business. But we must 
realize the implications of the past. For, while it has been Amer- 
ican doctrine that the Government must not go into business in 
competition with private enterprises, still it has been traditional 
for business to urgently ask the Government to put at private 
disposal all kinds of government assistance. . . As I see it, 
the task of government in its relation to business is to assist the 
development of an economie declaration of rights, an economic 
constitutional order... . 

“Recently, a careful study was made of the concentration of 
business in the United States. It showed that our economic life 
was dominated by some 600-odd corporations who controlled 
two-thirds of American industry. Ten million small business 
men divided the other third. 

‘More striking still, it appeared that, if the process of con- 
centration goes on at the same rate, at the end of another cen- 
tury we shall have all American industry controlled by a dozen 
corporations and run by perhaps a hundred men. Put plainly, 
we are steering a steady course toward economic oligarchy, if 
we are not there already. .. . 

“TI believe that the Government . . . can act asacheck ... 
of this oligarchy so as to secure initiative, life, a chance to work, 
and the safety of savings to men and women, rather than safety 
of exploitation to the exploiter, safety of manipulation to the 
financial manipulator, safety of unlicensed power to those who 
would speculate to the bitter end with the welfare and property 
of other people.” 


On the difficult war-debt question, the President says: 


“There is nothing new in saying that we are now the creditor 
nation of the world. . . . It would be well for some of our pro- 
fessional critics to remember that in our form of government 
we are now one of the older nations of the world, through our most 
severe political growing-pains, arrived at mature years, and with 
a new sense of responsibility toward the rest of the world. 

“That is why what was loaned by our people through their 
Government must be repaid by foreign Governments to our people. 
It is sound common sense to assist your debtors in every way, but 
there is neither practicality nor honor nor world safety in 
cancelation.” 


California’s Quake Protest 


ACK AND FORTH, back and forth, like a huge pendu- 
lum turned upside down, swayed Los Angeles’s sky- 
seraper city hall as Mother Earth trembled under the 

shock of Southern California’s recent earthquake. 

But—and this is the point, say the loyal citizens of the region 
affected—when the shocks were over, the city hall, a building of 
strong modern construction, still towered 470 feet, twenty-eight 
stories, in the air. Other buildings of similarly strong construc- 
tion in Los Angeles, Long Beach, and elsewhere in the quake 
area, were also standing. 

Southern California is pointing to this cireumstance to uphold 
its claim that the severity of the quake and the damage it did 
have been exaggerated throughout the country. In our issue of 
March 25 we told the story of the destruction, desolation, and 
death spread by the upheaval, for the relief of which the Federal 
Government has just appropriated $5,000,000. Now we are glad 
to present the Californians’ happier version of the situation. 

The Los Angeles Times is specific. The country should be 
informed, it declares in an editorial: 

“1. That the city of Los Angeles, with approximately 350,000 
dwellings, thousands of great business structures, and a popula- 
tion of nearly a million and a half, suffered a loss of only three 
lives, while the material damage was so slight that a stranger 
visiting the city would have to possess sharp eyes to detect any 
evidence whatever that an earthquake had occurred. eo 

“2. That these same conditions apply to the great majority 
of cities, towns, and the whole countryside of Southern California. 

“3. That even those cities located in or near the center of the 
disturbance suffered the greatest part of their damage and loss 


of life through faulty construction or obsolete buildings with in- 
secure walls and fronts.” 


(Ol Green uais present aerial photographs, such as that on the 
next page, to show that large sections escaped without visible 
damage. They are, we read, planning a campaign to assure the 
rest of the country that there is nothing to fear from unkind 
nature in this section. According to a Hollywood dispatch to 
Variety, a paper representing entertainment interests: 


“The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, believing the city 
got bad breaks in Eastern newspapers on the quake, is sending 
two lecture units on the road, each to have a Chamber speaker 
and seismologist, plus a motion-picture, showing little damage 
done here. 

“They will appeal particularly to tourists with the point 
strest that fifty years will elapse before recurrence of a temblor of 
similar proportions. Long Beach, and other communities, hard 
hit, will be ignored by lectures.” 


Many of the structures actually wrecked, it develops under 
investigation, were school buildings. Faulty construction is 
blamed for almost all of the deaths. At an inquest over quake 
victims, according to a United Press dispatch from Los Angeles: 


“Witnesses said schools and other structures whose collapse 
killed eighty-seven persons lacked safeguards against earthquake 
strain, failed to provide for lateral stress, were constructed of 
inferior mortar, lacked conerete bond beams and had _ brick 
firewalls not properly braced. 

“Wilham J. Fox, construction engineer, said he found ‘poor 
workmanship covered up by good-looking brick work.’ ” 


Others suggest that the temblors were less destructive than 
disturbances—say of wind and water—elsewhere in the country. 
Chapin Hall writes from Los Angeles to the New York Times— 


“That the record may be kept straight, not a single building 
of modern or of reasonably sound construction, regardless of 
age, collapsed. Not a single individual inside of any building 
was injured unless he became panic-stricken and jumped from a 
window. In spots walls fell outward and killed or maimed per- 
sons in the street below, but it was completely demonstrated that 
the safest place to be during an earthquake is inside rather than 
outside. The loss of life altogether has hardly equaled autumo- 
bile fatalities on a pleasant summer Sunday.” 
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Does This Look Like a City Wrecked by an Earthquake? 


This picture, taken by Don Brinn for Powell Press Service, is accompanied by the following affidavit: ‘This certifies that | photographed 

the attached aerial picture of the business district of Long Beach, California, on March 13, 1933, sixty-six hours after the earthquake.” 

The statement was sworn before Angela Nolan, notary public, on March 15. ‘‘While we do not attempt to minimize the wide-spread 

damage done by the temblors,’’ says a statement from the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce accompanying this photograph, ‘‘the 

picture shows graphically that the modern buildings of the city stand with no visible damage, and how the great proportion of the 
loss was occasioned on the older and smaller structures which show little if at all in the general scene.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tur Japanese head that is swelled most is the overhead.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Tue latest thing in men’s clothes this spring will be women. 
—Florida Times-Union. : 


PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG now knows how King Victor 
Emanuel feels about it—Macon Telegraph. 


A FELLOW with a Washington job says he expected a new deal, 
but all he got was a cut.—American Lumberman (Chicogo). 


Anyway, we have learned that boys aren’t really wizards 
because they made a profit when stocks went up.—Richmond 
News-Leader. 


We sometimes suspect that the great common people worry 
less about stable money than about filling-station money.— 
Boston Herald. 


Senator Borau has come out against the Roosevelt economy 
program. This will just make Mr. Roosevelt feel more like a 
President.—San Diego Union. 


Hern’s hoping that Mr. Roosevelt’s middle name will bring 
us luck and that Prosperity will Delano longer in turning the 
corner.—Portland (Me.) Express. 


Mr. Roosrvutr promised action, something doing every day, 
but the people in California are wondering if he didn’t go just a 
bit too far.—A merican Lumberman. 


“Democractzns talk too much,” said Bernard Shaw to the 
reporters at Honolulu. And who can speak with better authority 
on that subject than Mr. Shaw?—New York Times. 


Tur divorce of the National City Bank from its security 
affiliate is announced. As to the custody of the Peruvian bonds, 
there is some morbid curiosity but no news.—Detroit News. 


Tue wife of a Chicago musician has obtained a divorce on 
the ground that he told her that he was fonder of his saxophone 
than of her. It would of course be unfair to blame him without 
knowing what his wife sounds like.—Punch (London). 


Anpv how does regular underwear feel, Mr. Hoover?—Detroit 
News. 


Banks that weren’t conservative get conservators.—Omaha 
World-Herald. 


VirRTUALLY the only man in the world now leading a tranquil 
and contented life is General Sandino.—New York Times. 


RapDIAToRS aren’t unique. A lot of assets wouldn’t be frozen 
if somebody had let the water out.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Tue Filipinos have chosen a beauty queen and named her, of 
course, ‘‘Miss Philippines.’’ Civilized at last!—Chicago Tribune. 


JAPAN has not quit the Disarmament Conference. But it 
believes that the way to get rid of armaments is to wear them 
out.—San Diego Union. 


Ir’s true, of course, that love makes the world go around, 
but, unfortunately, it doesn’t have the same effect on a $20 
salary.—Boston Herald. 


We haven’t seen so many things happen in a short interval 
since the time we stept on the banana peel at the top of the stairs. 
—American Lumberman. 


Mount Everest flyers in training have reached a height of 
35,000 feet. All that remains to be done is to slip the mountain 
under the plane-—New York Times. 


Next year’s false teeth, we read, may be made of chromium 
steel. This sort of technological improvement may be expected 
to put the nutcracker factory permanently out of business.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Tur statesman who wants to inflate the currency just a little 
bit and then stop, reminds us of the fellow who used to go over 
to the corner saloon for just one drink and then didn’t get home 
for three days.— Davenport Times. 


TRADITIONALLY, the Democratic party is committed to the 
principle of a weak central government. That is why President 
Roosevelt is not empowered to drain the ocean, reverse the law 
of gravitation, and stop the stars in their courses.—Detroit News. 
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The European Peace Plan That Alarms France 


RANCE IS SKEPTICAL of the four-Power ten-year 

peace pact for Europe as drafted by Premier Mussolini. 

The project, designed to avert war in Europe, was 

drawn up in the Palazzo Venetia, Il Duce’s office and stronghold 

at the Roman capital. There the tall, vigorous, white-haired 

British Prime Minister and the vibrant, piercing-eyed Italian 

Premier met on March 18 for a series of momentous conversa- 
tions on Europe’s political problems. 

French objections are based, according to Paris press cables, on 
France’s refusal to permit herself to be divorced from the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the League of Nations, or her Central Eur: pean 
allies, Poland and the 
Little Entente. 

Yet the French declare 
their acceptance of the 
“principle” of the “‘ Big 
Four,’”’ notes Leland 
Stowe in a copyright 
cable to the New York 
Herald Tribune, and re- 
affirm their peace inten- 
tions. 

This was after Prime 
Minister MacDonaldand 
Foreign Minister Sir John 
Simonhad talkedat Paris 
with Premier Edouard 
Daladier Foreign 
Minister Paul- 
Boneour. They issued a 


and 
Joseph 


Keystone copyright 


joint Anglo-French com- 
muniqué which, we are 
told, fails to conceal the 


England Is Tired 


Of Prime Minister MacDonald’s mix- 
ing in the ‘‘embattled lists of Europe,” 

say some English editors. the British and Freneh 
views of the Mussolini 
pact proposal. I] Duce’s proposal was not mentioned, it appears, 
and the statement 


declaration: 


official French ends with the following 


“The French Ministers affirm their desire to see reestablished 


in the interest of Kuropean peace, within the framework and in’ 


the spirit of the League, a confident cooperation among the four 
European Powers, which are permanent members of the League 
Council.” 


‘Tass sentence is said to tie any project definitely to the League, 
but this correspondent points out “that the British Ministers, 
significantly, are not mentioned in this sentence.” 

France wishes to have the pact extended to all nations on an 
equality basis, permitting active participation by all. As now 
conceived, active participation would be permitted only to the 
Four Powers named—Great Britain, Italy, France, and Germany. 
This is accentuated in a Paris United Press cable by Ralph 
Heinzen, who relates that the Mussolini-MacDonald plan con- 
tains five major articles. They are: 

“1. That the convention would stand for ten years and renew 
itself automatically for ten-year periods thereafter unless one of 
the signatory Powers gave a year’s notice of withdrawal. 

“2. That the four participating Powers pledge to cooperate 
for peace. 

“3. That the treaty be open to outside Powers, but not in an 
active capacity. 

‘4. That as provided by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the signatories recognize that revision of the so-called 
‘war treaties’ may be sought. This includes the Treaty of 
Versailles. Under the plan France, Britain, and Italy would 
10 


wide divergence between 


agree on the principle, already recognized in December, 1932, 
of Germany’s right to equality in armaments, effective immedi- 
ately. This principle of arms equality likewise would apply to 


Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary. : . 
“5. The signatories pledge their cooperation in trade and 


colonial interests outside of Europe.” 


Ons French view cited in Paris press cables as being worthy of 
note is that of Senator Henri Berenger, who holds: 


“‘T expect that 100,000,000 Slavs from the Baltie to the Adri- 
atie will have a word to say about the proposals. The plan is 
insufficient to solve Europe’s manifold problems, but is well- 
timed as a first step.” 


Meanwhile press corre- 
spondents at the French 
capital point out that 
there is to be ‘‘closer 
study”’ of the Mussolini 
outline and “further com- 
between 


pbs 


munications 
all concerned. 

But the general alarm 
in France over the newly 
suggested pact is fully 
revealed in cables from 
the French press to THE 
Lirrrary Diaust. 

The Echo de 
points to the threat of 
political 


Paris 


isolation con- 
fronting France, and it 
declares sharply: 


Keystone-Underwood 


Distrusted by France 


The French press charge that Musso- 
lini’s ‘‘peace club”’ aims to split French 
alliances. 


“France will never 
consent to her isolation 
within a triangle com- 
posed of Great Britain, 
Italy, and Germany, which would mean separation from her 
allies, Poland and the Little Entente, and which would thus 
compromise our security. The sole basis for negotiations is to 
admit France’s allies to equal rights. 

“In the meantime the suggestion of a specious peace pact to 
be drafted at Rome is immoral, since it was Mussolini who at- 
tempted to split up Jugo-Slavia and who strove also to re-arm 
Hungary.” 


Similarly the Paris Figaro is staggered by the possibility that 
France could be “‘encireled,” and it charges flatly that: 


‘“‘A revision of frontiers would be certain to result in a catas- 


trophic dénouement, as would any encirclement of France en- 
visaged by Mussolini.’’ 


To the Paris Ordre, Prime Minister MacDonald is the “villain 
in the drama,” and it expresses itself rather wildly as follows: 


_“MacDonald’s motives are most transparent. For a long 
time an agent of the Wilhelmstrasse, he has not forgotten that the 
Kaiser in 1914 spied his ancient enemy England across France, 
whose security, and likewise that of England, the Mussolini 
pact endangers.” 


But another French newspaper, the Paris Homme Libre, blames 
it all on Mussolini. Recalling Premier Herriot’s reported ap- 
proach to Franco-Italian friendship last summer, this news- 
paper observes: 


oe 4 LY . * 

It is evident that Mussolini rebuffed Herriot’s friendly ad- 
vances of last July while the Italian newspapers continued to 
} “J i; € oO a3cee “] i ] 
insult France because the Duce had not at that time provided 
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Hungary with airplanes, machine-guns, and rifles, nor was Hitler 
then the master of Germany. Now the situation is different.” 


More temperate but equally antagonistic to the proposed ten- 
year peace pact is the Paris Matin, which maintains that: 


“Adhesion to Mussolini’s ‘peace club’ would lead to certain 
rupture of our Eastern alliances, which, added to the diminished 
Army which MacDonald has asked of Geneva, would constitute 
the gravest danger to France.”’ 


Bor if French editors see nothing but evil in the Mussolini- 
MacDonald proposals, their Italian 
confréres see nothing but the shining 
light of peace. Cables to Tur 
Lirrrary Dicrst from the Italian 
press in some instances dispute the 
objection of the French that the new 
project endangers the individuality 
of the smaller States. The Turin 
Stampa holds that: 


““Close and assiduous collaboration 
of the four great Powers does not 
signify belittlement of the smaller 
States, which are essential elements 
in the general equilibrium. No great 
Power more than Italy has shown 
her jealous guardianship of their 
sovereignty.” 


Confidently the Rome Tevere as- 
serts that the historic meeting of the 
British Prime Minister and his For- 
eign Minister, Sir John Simon, with 
Mussolini, completely outdistances 
the peace efforts of the League at 
Geneva. Moreover, it feels sure 
that the four great Powers can guar- 
antee tranquillity through the whole 
European system, and it remarks: 


“The meeting promoted the cause 
of peace more than the entire session 
at Geneva with its obligatory ora- 
torical procedure can ever promote 
it. This is the beginning of a revi- 
sion of methods of promoting peace. 

“Just as two great nations can 
guarantee their frontiers, so four 
great Powers can guarantee the 
whole European system. It is necessary above all to demobilize 
Europe, an end which can be obtained only through effective 
disarmament.” ; 


Popolo di Roma ealls attention to the difference of position 
in European affairs between Russia and the United States and 
the four great Powers of Europe, when it says: 


“The four great Powers have animposing foundation of common 
interests to protect, the chief of which is to assure the fate of a 
common civilization. 

‘Russia and the United States do not turn on the same axis. 
Both have complex interests in Hurope, but also vital interests 
connected with the Pacific, Asia, and the Far East.” 


A mona eables from the English press to Tue LireRAry 
Diaxst, it is to be noted particularly that two newspapers of 
very different character, the Liberal Manchester Guardian and 
the Laborite London Daily Herald, agree that the Rome com- 
muniqué is significant in that it does not refer to the League of 
Nations. ‘‘Stand by the League,” the world-famous Manches- 
ter daily seems to urge as it asserts emphatically: 


“Peace by agreement alone can preserve Europe from catas- 
trophe, but that agreement must not be imposed upon small 
Powers by great ones. If it is to be genuine it must be achieved 
within the framework of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 


“I find the people strangely fantasied; 
Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear.” 


—A. G. Racey in ‘‘The Daily Star’? (Montreal). 
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Positive peril to the League is traced in the Mussolini plan 
by the Laborite Daily Herald, which characterizes it as follows: 


16s is anew attempt to undermine the authority of the League 
of Nations and replace the Council and the Assembly by a self- 
appointed junta of great Powers.” 


Answering the argument in some sections of the British 
press that England has enough to do to mind her own business 
without becoming tangled up in the complexity of Continental 
polities, the London Times observes: 


“The pact can very warmly be 
welcomed by all in this country who 
realize that whether the association 
is desirable or not, Britain can never 
be completely disinterested from 
Kuropean affairs.” 


In sharp contrast is the view of 
the London Daily Express, which is 
in a temper to ery out ‘‘a plague on 
all your houses,’’ and it complains: 


“The country is sick and tired of 
MacDonald’s posturing at foreign 
capitals. The House of Commons 
must make it plain to the chancellories 
of Rome, Berlin, and Paris that at 
all costs Britain is resolved to keep 
outside the embattled lists of Europe.”’ 


T vénive to the cables received by 
Tue Liter ary Diaust from the Ger- 
man press, we find evidences that 
they will blame France if the Musso- 
lini project is impeded. Thus, the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung claims: 


“‘Mussolini deserves thanks and 
acknowledgment of his efforts. We 
hope that the campaign of agitation 
which the French press has raised 
against the pact has not seriously 
disturbed it.” 


He Can Not Shake Off His Shadow 


It is hoped by the Boersen Courier. 
that a change of spirit in the French 
mind will come and Europe thus 
be saved from war. As this daily 
sees it— 


—Shakespeare 


“Mussolini’s thanksworthy initiative already has eased the 
tension in Hurope. Everything now depends upon France.”’ 


At the same time another financial daily of Berlin, the Boersen 
Zeitung, makes no concealment of its conviction that the new 
proposals will draw England away from France, and it argues: 

‘‘The moral importance of an Anglo-Italian agreement should 
not be undervalued. It is a great gain to Italy as well as to 
Europe that England finally has lengthened the distance between 
herself and France.” 

But keen disappointment is felt by the Berlin Taeglische 
Rundschau, which is dismayed to find that: 

“The significance of the Rome agreement is that Germany 
once again is confronted with a fait accompli which she can ac- 
cept or reject, but which others aiready have decided upon.” 

On this point some London American press correspondents 
indicate that as Germany is the only country not ‘“‘sounded out,”’ 
it is believed likely that Chancellor Hitler will go to London or 
Mr. MacDonald will go to Berlin. 

Meanwhile Raymond G. Carroll of the Foreign Service of the 
New York Evening Post service at Paris cables that Premier 
Mussolini’s ‘‘peace-club project is believed to have been effec- 
tually put to sleep” by Mr. MacDonald’s phrase: ‘‘The con- 
tinuance of conversations begun in Geneva and earried on in 
Rome will be pursued through normal diplomatic channels.” 
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Peru Enraged by the League 


ERU HAS NO FURTHER USE for the League of 
Nations. 

That is the tenor of angry comment by Peruvian edi- 
tors on the unanimous report of the League Council condemning 
Peru’s occupation of the Colombian village of Leticia in the 
remote regions of the upper Amazon. 

The small river port of 600 inhabitants and its surrounding 
terrain formerly belonged to Peru, as has been shown previously 
in these pages, but was ceded to Colombia by treaty signed in 
September, 1922, and ratified in 1928. 

Since the Peruvians seized Leticia a state of unrecognized but 
actual warfare has existed between Peru and Colombia. 

Now, Geneva United Press dispatches relate, the decision of 
the League Council is taken to mean a definite declaration of 
war between the two countries. So this first attempt of the 
League at intervention in South American affairs is felt to be 
not so auspicious as might have been hoped. 

The Leticia report was hailed by Colombia’s League delegation 
as unprejudiced and impartial. It recommends that both parties 


recognize the validity of the 1922 Treaty, under which the: 


Leticia zone belongs to Colombia. 

The report gives the Colombians authority to expel the 
Peruvian invaders. But Peru’s delegate at Geneva, Garcia Cal- 
deron, expelled himself from the League Chamber when the 
decision went against his country: 

Yet he assured the United Press that ‘‘this does not mean 
Peru’s withdrawal from the League.” 


Tan next action of the League Council was to appoint an 
advisory committee to supervise the execution of the reports 
and recommendations, and Washington dispatches inform us 
that the United States has aecepted the League’s invitation to 
take part in the work of this committee. Hugh R. Wilson, 
United States Minister to Switzerland, has been delegated as the 
American representative. 

Meanwhile, cables to Tor Lirrrary Diaest from Peru and 
Colombia reveal the Colombians in high elation while the Peru- 


vians are enraged and bitter. Thus, the Lima Comercio remarks: 


“After what happened at Geneva we do not see distinetly” 


what interest Peru could have in continuing as a member of 
the League of Nations. The League’s inability to fill effec- 
tively the high purpose for which it was created is clear, and we 
do not see any purpose in our continued attachment to it during 
the existence of disturbing international conditions. 

“The question of Peru’s withdrawal will depend upon the 
efforts of the commission of thirteen, presided over by Sean 
Lester, to ‘supervise the accomplishment of the reeommenda- 
tions contained in the Council’s report,’ as well as the invitation 
made to Brazil and the United States. 

“Should a situation arise making it necessary to defend our 
independence and our dignity against unjust aggressions, we 
would, through an ironical international development, and 
despite our purpose to avoid war, have a wonderful American 
example in Nicaragua.” 


evancyr scornful of the League’s decision is the Lima Cronica, 
which charges the League with a lack of ‘‘ human idealism”? and 
adds sareastically: 


“It was nominated the defender of nations and it moves at 
Geneva in accord with the wires of submarine cables which the 
governments manipulate. 

“These wires can not be ‘pulled’ for the revision of treaties 
because of the necessity of maintaining, in the face of the pro- 
tests by the people of the world, the tremendous social injustice 
signified by that pact of slavery—the Treaty of Versailles.” 


sut in Colombia, naturally, the press have only praise for the 
League, and call its decision ‘ta moral and juridical triumph for 
Colombia and the forerunner of military operations on a large 
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seale in the south.’”? Colombia’s military triumph will rank with 
her diplomatic victory, according to the Bogota Tiempo, which 
is owned by Eduardo Santos, Colombia’s chief delegate at 
Geneva. This newspaper avers: 


“The session of the Council had no precedent in the annals of 
the League because none of the conflicts previously studied by 
that body resulted in or could have had such a clear presentation. 
Never has the unanimity of the League been so really unanimous. 

“Until military action arrives, Colombia will advance without 
vacillation. Our military triumph will be no less great than our 
diplomatic victory.” 


El Pais, another Bogota journal, only declares that “‘the 
League of Nations knows we will be as strong and invincible in 
war as we were in international struggles for peace.” 


Japanese Fear of a Soviet Pact 


HE SOVIET MENACE TO JAPAN would not be re- 
moved by a pact between the two countries. 

This is the contention of some Japanese writers, who 
argue further that Japan can expect little or no benefit from such 
an agreement. 

They admit that the terms of the proposed Soviet-Japanese 
non-aggression pact are not yet clearly known, but tell us that 
apparently the purpose is to provide mutually for non-aggression 
by armed foree. 

But what of aggression by propaganda? 

The question is asked in a Japanese publication, the Kokusat 
Hyoron, by a contributor who signs himself ‘‘X. Y. Z.’”’ Even if 
propaganda control more rigorous than at present is agreed upon, 
he thinks it doubtful whether the Soviet Government will be 
able to enforce an absolute prohibition on this form of aggression, 


and he proceeds: 


“As is universally known, the Soviet Government is based on 
the organization of the Third International, and therefore it 
ean not be expected to abandon its Red policy. If then Japan 
concludes the proposed pact she exposes herself in a still greater 
degree to the Red menace. 

“The Soviet policy to revolutionize other countries is clearly 
stated in the Soviet Constitution. It is also expounded to the 
Soviet Army. Moreover, various Red movements have been 
carried on by the Third International the world over, altho the 
Soviet Government has never accepted responsibility for them.”’ 


A SOVIET-JAPANESE non-aggression pact, this writer maintains, 
would definitely tie the hands of Japan if at any time it became 
desirable to ‘‘take drastic action against the Red menace.’ For 
example, he goes on, if the Red movement spread in Japan, 
Japanese leaders would naturally desire to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. But this they would hesitate to do, he assures 
us, in view of the pact and of a natural reluctance to violate a 
promise once made. 


As to possible benefit Japan might derive from such an agree- 
ment, he points out: 


“Some people claim that it can be utilized in connection with 
Japan’s relations with the League of Nations or China, or such 
questions as the fishery dispute. The effect of the pact on the 
League of Nations will be only illusory. Our relations with the 
League must be settled through the enforcement of a strong and 
just national policy on our part. 

“Those who desire to conciliate Russia for the benefit of our 
relations with China must surely realize the folly of their hopes 
in view of the recent resumption of diplomatic relations between 
those two countries. It is also doubtful if a Soviet-J apanese non- 
aggression pact would ever prove advantageous to J apan in 
solving the fishery dispute and other Far Eastern questions. 

“That the Little Entente Powers and France have concluded 
non-aggression pacts with Russia is no reason why Japan should 
follow suit. These countries have taken the step for reasons suffi- 
ciently important to make them ready to risk the Red menace. 
In the case of Japan there are no such reasons.” 
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Shaw as America’s Thersites 


ALIFORNIA HAD THE FIRST GLIMPSE of George 
Bernard Shaw, emerging from a world tour of telling 
the nations. 


Thus he reversed his long-asserted determination to keep away 
from America. 


It has not been from lack of invitations from a long-suffering 
people who have taken his accompanying gibes in good part: 

““Why should I go to America? All America comes to me.” 

And every American who decently could 
has crossed his threshold at the Adelphi 
Terrace, London, or at Malvern, besides 
flocking to his plays, reading his books, and 
putting money in his pocket. 

One of his more recent visitors was Miss 
Helen Keller, whose sponsor in the interview 
was Lady Astor. Miss Keller describes the 
meeting for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance (New York), and to her it was no 
idle moment. She had read his books, and 
had long regarded him, as she confesses, 
as ‘‘one of the greatest men in the world 
to-day.” ‘‘My personal admiration for 
George Bernard Shaw is genuine and deep,” 
she writes. ‘‘The flash-lights of his mind 
have flashed strong rays into the physical 
darkness which I have known from infancy.” 
Then we read: 


‘‘T had met kings and queens, distinguished 
writers and poets, scientists and philosophers, 
statesmen and great religious leaders of men, 
but here was George Bernard Shaw—the 
climax. Here was a man whose mind | 
thought I understood, a man whose ideas 
had made the world sit up and take notice. 

“T held out my hand. He took it in- 
differently. I could scarcely believe my 
sensations. Here was a hand bristling with 
egotism as a Scotch thistle with thorns. It 
was not the sort of hand that one would 
associate with the compassionate interpreter 
of Joan of Are. 

‘“*Tamso happy to meet you,’ Isaid inanely. 
‘I’ve wanted to know you for ever so long.’ 

“““Why do all you Americans say the same 
thing?’ he taunted. 

‘Why do you hate us Americans so?’ I 
murmured. 

““*T don’t hate you,’ he answered. Mrs. 
Macey’s hand gave me the inflection of his 
voice, which implied that Americans could 
never rise to the level of his contempt. 

«Then why don’t you come to America?’ 
I asked. 

“Why should I? 
see me.’ 

‘Lady Astor laid her hand on his arm and shook it a little, as 
if he were a child behaving badly before company. ‘Shaw,’ she 
said, ‘don’t you realize that this is Helen Keller? She is deat 
and blind.’ 

‘His answer must have shocked everybody; but a few moments 
passed before I knew what it was. A quiver ran through Mrs. 
Macy’s hand—I was shut off from the scene, and I stood won- 
dering and waiting. Then slowly Mrs. Macy spelled to me what 
Mr. Shaw had said: 

““«Why, of course! All Americans are deaf and blind—and 


dumb!” 


All America comes to 


There may be those who will find this just another wise- 
erack, not so the Boston Globe: 


Fragile—Wéith Care 


Saint Shaw, C. O. D. from England, 
comes to America in search of God. , 
—‘‘Harvard Lampoon.” me of being only a cheap skate after all, 


“The average American can take a rap like that when directed 
at himself and laugh. But, like any decent human being, he boils 
at the idea of using one of the most heroic and pathetic figures 
of modern times for a joke. 

“Tf Mr. Shaw thinks of coming to this country for a brief 
visit, he had better change his mind. The wise-cracking era is 
on the wane. 

“James J. Walker, once the dapper Mayor of New York, wise- 
cracked himself into obscurity. It must be very trying for Mr. 
Walker, because he dearly loved the limelight. 

“Perhaps another world figure may be 
on the way to oblivion over the wise-crack 
route.” 


iG Arnold Daly, who, by the way, first 
produced “‘Candida’”’ in America, was burned 
to death, the New York World cabled Shaw 
for ‘‘some expression.”’ He cabled back: 


‘New York World: Impossible not to be 
interested in poor Daly’s extraordinary death. 
Cases of spontaneous combustion are very 
rare.” 


This is described by Shaw’s biographer, 
Archibald Henderson, in his ‘‘ Bernard Shaw, 
Playboy and Prophet”? (D. Appleton and 
Company), as a specimen of his ‘‘Irish 
macabre humor.” 

Mr. Shaw’s view is that we adore being 
insulted. He approved ‘‘the tongue-lashine 
Sinclair Lewis gave his fellow countrymen 
in a speech before the Swedish Academy cn 
the occasion of receiving the Nobel Prize 
for Literature,” and said: 


“They will not resent it. They expect to 
be flattered; but far from being grateful ‘5 
their flatterers, they accept the tribute as « 
matter of course, just as they accept the 
cleaning of their boots at a hotel. ; 

“To rouse their eager interest, their dis- 
tinguished consideration, and their undying 
devotion, all that is necessary is to hold them 
up to the ridicule of the rest of the universe. 
Dickens won them to him forever by merciless 
projections of typical Americans as windbags, 
swindlers, and assassins... . 

“‘T myself have been particularly careful 
never to say a civil word to the United 
States. I have scoffed at their inhabitants 
as a nation of villagers. I have defined the 
100 per cent. American as 99 per cent. an idiot. 

“And they just adore me and will go 
on adoring me until in a moment of senile 
sentimentality I say something nice about 
them, when they will at once begin to suspect 


and drop me like a hot potato.” 


Arriving in Honolulu Mr. Shaw paid his compliments to the 
new Administration, and told how we preferred to be governed, 
as we are informed by the Associated Press: 


‘““*Fiverybody thinks Mr. Roosevelt is going to do something,’ 
he said. ‘He isn’t going to do anything. He can’t. It just hap- 
pened that Mr. Roosevelt got photographed at the right moment 
with a baby. He got in on one of those silly landslides you aro 
liable to get in elections.’ 

“What America needs, Mr. Shaw said, is a dictator. 

‘“‘Hyvery country is under a dictator,’ he went on. ‘You 
people in America won’t be governed by anybody but racketeers. 
Al Capone probably did a great deal of your governing before 


he was jailed.’”’ 
13 
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Child Radio Fans 


HE BOYS LIKE THE RADIO even when it doesn’t 
work. Because that gives them a chance to tinker 
with it. 

“T don’t think we can eliminate radio from the modern set-up.” 

This speech from a dubious mother is used by the New York 
Times as text for reflections on the problem of children and the 
radio. 

“‘Children want to drive the family car, they tease to go to 
the sensational pictures, and they want their favorite serial 
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I’Il Tell the World 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis ‘‘Post-Dispatch.”’ 


thriller on the radio regardless of dinner, bedtime, or other 
people’s desire to read, study, or play the piano.” 

Convinced that this picture is true, the Child Study Associa- 
tion ‘‘conducted a limited and somewhat casual investigation 
among mothers to get their opinions and coordinate them.” 


Tur result is briefly exprest above. The indication is ‘‘to 
accept radio as a blessing, heavily disguised at times, but still 
a useful addition to family life.” 

Through their mothers’ replies, the children’s attitude amounts 
to this: 


“Most children of all ages enjoy the radio, it appears. Infants 
in arms like the music, six-year-olds usually have an intense 
interest in one or two day-to-day programs and older children 
follow several. 

‘“Musie, either concert or jazz, does not attract them so 
strongly as dramatic and comic sketches. Best of all they like 
programs given by adults and designed for children. 

“Tho it is possible to make a few generalizations, there are 
many children whose attitude toward the radio defies classifi- 
cation. One boy of fifteen insists on having music while he 
studies his geometry or other home-work. His mother is appalled 
at his deliberate division of interest, but it may be that what 
would be a distraction for her is for him a help toward concen- 
tration. 

“Another boy who likes it well enough when it is working, 
loves it when it is out of commission. His ambition is to be a 
radio mechanic. In one group of brothers and sisters the older 
children have become critical of the sales talks sprinkled through 
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the entertainment, and question the accuracy of some of the 
high-pressure arguments.” 


So mothers make the best. of a doubtful situation: 


“Brom the grown-up point of view, childish preoccupation 
with the radio may seem foolish or admirable, varying from one 
extreme to the other according to the tastes of the adult; but 
there appears to be a united feeling on one point: most mothers 
patiently let their children go through the stage of passionate 
listening, believing that they will outgrow it as they do their 
interest in the ‘funnies,’ to which many compare the radio 
comedies. : 

‘Later they will involuntarily be drawn into adult listening to 
symphony concerts and talks from statesmen and literary leaders 
all over the world. The enriching and educational influence must 
wait till the youthful liking for the radio clowns has passed.” 


Well, Look It Up 


6 HAT DOES TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
mean?”’? asked a Harvard student of Henry 
Adams, when that erudite American was pro- 
fessor of history there. 

‘“Good heavens! How should I know? Look it up,’ 
reply. 

Adams, as we learn from the ‘Life’? by James Truslow 
Adams, recently published by Albert and Charles Boni, was 
that kind of teacher. 

There is a Hoboken mother, as The Jersey Observer (Hoboken) 
lets Ruth Cameron tell, who classifies in one respect with 
Henry Adams: 


’ 


was the 


““*T want my children to have the dictionary habit,’ she says. 
‘And so I made up my mind that one thing we would have in 
our living-room would be a dictionary in a handy place. I 
wanted to make it easy and natural for them, so I was bound 
the dictionary shouldn’t be in the bookease behind glass doors 


“that had to be undone. Not even under some other books that 


had to be taken off it. But right where they could step to it 
and open it. So I had it on a table until we could afford a stand, 
and then I had it on the stand. And whenever they asked me 
what a word meant, I said, “Look it up, there’s the dictionary 
right there.” 

““*And now it’s second nature to them. But I don’t think it 
would be if the dictionary had been locked away behind glass, 
the way ours was as a child. It was in one of those old secre- 
taries, and you had to clear off the books from the shelf in front 
of it, and then unlock and open the doors and drag it out, and 
it weighed a ton. It was just enough effort to discourage you.’’’ 


The Cover® 


“ ETROPOLIS,” by Junius Allen, is a transcript from 
any great American city. 

In this case it happens to be New York, and the scene was 
familiar to any New Yorker just a few years back. The engines 
and the cranes have been idle during the depression, but they 
will surely emerge again. 

Mr. Allen bathes his rising building in the glowing sunlight of 
aspiration. That lighted triangle is balanced by the dark engines 
of work. 

The artist was born in Summit, New Jersey, in 1898, and 
studied art at the National Academy of Design, New York. His 
home is in Summit, and his studio in New York City. 

He is a member of the Salmagundi Club, New York, the Allied 
Artists of America, the Artists Fund Society, and the American 
Artists Professional League. 

Some recent awards are: Bronze Medal, Plainfield Art Associa- 
tion, 1931. Medal of Award, Montclair Art Association (first 
all-State exhibition) 1931. Honorable Mention, New Rochelle 
Art Association, 1932. Popular Vote Prize, Kresge Galleries, 
Newark, New Jersey, 1932. He writes: 

‘““My painting is principally devoted to landscape and marine 
subjects, and I am a regular exhibitor in the leading exhibitions.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Twilight or Dawn for Foreign Missions 


c¢ HAT’S ALL RIGHT, BROTHER C. That’s fine. 
But tell us, how many souls have you brought into 
the Kingdom?” 

Counting converts instead of conceiving the Kingdom of 
Heaven in terms of social betterment now—that is what is 
cutting the ground from under the missionary enterprise. 

The missionary, a progressive man, had been telling a mission 
board of his school in China, of its influence on Chinese eduea- 
tion in a large area, of his plans 
to erect a modernized high-school 
system 

And all the mission board were 
interested in was in knowing how 
many souls he had saved from eternal 
torment. 

Nathaniel Peffer echoes the criti- 
cism of missions and missionaries 
voiced by the report of the Appraisal 
Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry, published under 
the title ‘‘ Rethinking Missions,’’ and 
again by Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, both 
fully covered in these pages. 

Reviewing ancient traditions and 
modern trends, Mr. Peffer, who lived 
in China six years as editor and 
correspondent, and visited the coun- 
try again in 1928-29 as a Guggen- 
heim Fellow, believes that missions 
are ‘‘a casualty of the times.” He 
sees, he tells us in Harper’s Magazine, 
a definite break with the authentic 
missionary tradition. The missionary 
enterprise of to-morrow will cooperate 
with non-Christian agencies for social 
improvement. Missions will be an 
agency for religious and cultural in- 
terchange. 

As Mr. Peffer sees it, missionary boards are not interested in 
missionaries ‘‘of higher and more specific training and experi- 
ence, suited to some particular place or need,” in the words of 
Mrs Buck. ‘‘They are not interested,’’ he writes, “in taking 
preventive medicine and sanitation and obstetrics and better 
schools and flood-reclamation to China. They want heathen 
souls saved from eternal damnation. Therefore, they send mis- 
sionaries and pay for their maintenance.” 


Keystone 


Native Faiths Can Not Save China 


Ap those earlier missionaries made every effort to tear the 
convert from his racial roots and out of his cultural soil. They 
taught history, but it was American history; literature, but it 
was the Prologue to ‘‘The Canterbury Tales,” not Chinese 
literature. They preached sermons their flocks could not under- 
stand, and uttered prayers not very different from the native 
spirit-worship. 

To all that, says Mr. Peffer, the new type of missionaries are 
unsympathetic, but they have been unable to persuade the 
missionary boards to the modern view. 

‘‘ Already,” writes Mr. Peffer, ‘‘it is becoming difficult to 
recruit eligible missionaries from the colleges, as the laymen’s 
report says. It will become increasingly difficult. Those of 
higher qualifications who are not forced out will drop out. They 
will be too completely out of sympathy with the tone of the 


work.” 
Furthermore, we are told, ‘‘the nations of the Hast will no 


Says Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 

missionary asserts that Christianity alone, and not in 

cooperation with native religions, can help in the 
strain of her rebirth. 


longer submit to foreign missionaries come in the old spirit. 
They are curbing them already.’’ 

It is more likely, then, believes Mr. Peffer, ‘‘that missions are 
passing. and that the evaluations and prospectuses for their 
reconstruction are but their requiem.” But he believes that the 
spread of Christianity and Occidental culture will not be im- 
peded. ‘‘Missions may die, and little that is permanently 
valuable to men be lost with them.” 

From China, where he was con- 
ducting an evangelistic campaign at 
the time, comes another witness, Dr. 
Ki. Stanley Jones of ‘The Christ of 
the Indian Road” fame. 

One day, he writes in The Chris- 
tian Century (Undenominational), he 
was at a round-table conference with 
the leading men of Nanking. One of 
them said: ‘‘I am not a Christian. 
But Christianity is on trial in China 
at the present time. If it can do any- 
thing, now is the time. If it ean 
really show its power now, we will 
all follow.” 

In the discussion no reference was 
made to the native religions. 


Tas point that the Laymen’s Com- 
mission makes about cooperating 
with the old faiths in the reconstrue- 
tion of the East has no point in 
China,. says Dr. Jones. ‘‘These 
faiths are out of it. Climb to the top 
of China’s sacred mountain, Taishan, 
and you will find the Buddhist and 
Taoist priests smoking opium or 
gambling. The future lies with Com- 
munism or Christianity.” 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek told Dr. 
Jones that he thought the final battle in China would be 
between these two, and added, ‘‘And not only in China, but 
throughout the world.’’ Dr. Jones agreed, but hastened to add 
that Christianity ‘‘must not be identified with a capitalistic 
order, for, fully applied, I believe it would issue into some form 
of corporate sharing closely akin to Communism, but without 
its class war, its ruthlessness, its compulsions, and its atheism.” 

The Christian movement in China is far finer now than 1t was 
ten years ago, writes Dr. Jones. It has survived the anti- 
Christian campaign, and is the stronger for it. 

But whether the type of Christianity in China has enough 
of the social content of the Gospel in it to meet the demand 
that underlies the trend toward Communism remains to be seen. 
Dr. Jones found two groups: one individual and other-worldly, 
and one social and this-worldly. ‘‘They need each other,’ he 
says. ‘‘A Chinese Kagawa must arise to fuse them into one. 

But when he spoke to Dr. Hu Shih, the father of the renaissance 
movement, of his interest in making Christianity indigenous, and 
asked what would be worth preserving in China’s culture and 
civilization, Dr. Jones was astounded by the reply: 


The noted Methodist 


” 


‘‘China has nothing worth preserving. If she has anything, it 
will preserve itself. You foreigners who tell China that she has 
something worth preserving are doing her a disservice, for you 
are only adding to our pride. We must make a clean sweep and 
adopt Western culture and outlook.” 


Dr. Jones gasped. ‘‘The seemingly foreign thing, Christianity, 
15 
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turns out in the end to be 
the best friend of all that 
is good and valuable in 
the past of China.” 

This Methodist evangel- 
ist finds that Christianity 
is trying to make the ad- 
justments in China for 
which the Laymen’s Com- 
pleads. He is 
convineed that if the 
Christians who werein pub- 
lic life there during recent 
years had lived out the 
full implications of the 
Gospel, it would have swept China. ‘‘But they did not have 
enough spiritual life to sustain the situation. . . . For this lack 
the Church and the missionaries alike are responsible.” 

Yet the opportunity is present. ‘‘China,” says Dr. Jones, 
the ripest evangelistic field in the world at the present time. 
The whole situation is awaiting a push—a gentle, loving Chris- 
tian push.” 

And the Laymen’s report seems to Dr. Jones a caution rather 
than a call, and he remembers that Mahatma Gandhi said to 
him once, when he asked what should be done to naturalize 
Christianity in India, ‘‘you must practise your religion without 
adulterating it or toning it down.’’ And, says Dr. Jones: 


mission 


Cos 


1S 


“Rather remarkable that Dr. Hu Shih, the father of the 
renaissance movement and the greatest brain in China at the 


present time, should have said the same thing to a group of _ 


Christians: ‘Don’t tone down your religion.’ 

“The two outstanding non-Christians in the Kast give us the 
same counsel. Dr. Hu Shih, who ealls himself an agnostic, said 
to a group of missionaries, ‘I do not believe what you believe, 
but if I believed half of what you say you believe, I would be 
more earnest than you are.’ 

“Perhaps to get a fuller and more accurate Laymen’s report 
we should take the caution of the laymen from America and the 
call of the two non-Christian laymen of the East and put them 
together. 

“As I look at China going through the terrific strain of her 
renaissance, knowing that she needs, and needs desperately, 
some new moral and spiritual power that can create a reforma- 
tion to undergird that renaissance, and believing that there is 
simply nothing else on the horizon that can produce that reforma- 
tion except Christ, boldly applied to her individual and social 
needs—literally nothing else that can save China—then to me 
the call sounds louder than the caution.” 


Doors to Opportunity 


HE depression has its opportunities, too. 

Thirty-five States are inviting unemployed to come to 
school, The Business Week (New York) tells us. In Montana 
and Nevada they are learning how to use the gold pan. Indiana 
has been teaching welding, to meet one employer’s special need. 
Pennsylvania is teaching twenty subjects, ranging from truck 
driving to garment making. 

Many States offer classes to those who want to return to 
the farm; many others teach special trades, particularly the 
metal trades. 

Various objects are in view, we read: 

“To prepare students for special vocational opportunities that 
appear; to prepare them for better jobs when recovery begins; 
to provide employment for teachers; to preserve the morale of 
folk who without the interest and encouragement offered in the 
classes would have nothing to do but brood; finally, in home- 
making courses, to teach women how to make a little cash go a 
long way in buying and cooking provisions, and men how to 
repair shoes and clothing. 

“J. C. Wright, director, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, sent a circular letter of inquiry to the State directors asking 


“Be Still and Know That | Am God” 
By Mary Hallet 


LL beauty whispers to the listening heart: 
Love does not shout, and ecstasy is still; 
The friendly silence of infinity 
Forever broods above a lifted hill. 


A flower leaps to life—the quiet clod 
Has uttered music; noiselessly a tree 
Flings forth green song; the snow breathes soundless prayers ; 
And stars are vocal with tranquillity ! 
—The Christian Century, Chicago. 
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what they were doing in 
emergency programs; was 
astonished to discover that 
only thirteen States have 
made no start as yet. 

“Most elaborate pro- 
gram, probably, is New 
York City’s, with 10,000 
enrolment at 100 centers, 
under 255 teachers—the 
teachers themselves des- 
perately in need of work. 
They are paid $15 a week 
for 22 hours of work. 

““Courses cover a wide 
range, from art, fine and 
applied, to agriculture for 
hundreds who declare they 
are going to desert the town; from commercial classes through 
home-making to immigrant education.” 


“Exaggerated Nationalism” 


Imperiling Peace 


ON-CATHOLICS AS WELL AS CATHOLICS sub- 
scribe to the warning of Pope Pius XI against “‘exag- 
gerated and unjust nationalism’ which is imperiling 

the peace of the world. 

The papal warning comes in an allocution delivered at the 
first consistory of Cardinals in three years, at which the Roman 
purple was bestowed on six new members of the Sacred College. 

“‘Alas, in the Old World as in the New,” says Pope Pius, 
“again one hears the clash of fraternal arms, and from the 
stained and devastated earth there rises to heaven the voice of 
brothers’ blood.” 

In the words of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘the wise man in 
Rome was looking beyond the 400,000,000 to whom he is 
authority when he surveys the state of the world in this holy 
year of his Church, and his reflections are worthy the attention 
of those of all creeds.” , 

The past twenty years particularly have provided examples 
of excess and misery to which exaggerated nationalism may lead, 
says the Brooklyn Hagle, which believes that many who do not 
subscribe to the doctrines of the Catholic Church will be likely 
to accept the view of its head in regard to perverted patriotism. 

“Tt is a moderate view, not a condemnation of nationalism 
in itself,” says The Eagle. ‘‘Yet it goes far enough to condemn, 
by implication, the exaggeration that would make the individual 
live merely for the nation and the injustice that would make 
each nation live for itself alone, at whatever cost to another 
nation.” 

“The ‘new deal’ can not be effected without throwing into 
the discard this ‘unjust nationalism,’” says the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. ‘‘President Roosevelt, after emergency mea- 
sures are adopted, must address himself to the all-important 
task of establishing better international relations.” 

In the course of his allocution Pope Pius also expresses his 
distress over the economie¢ crisis which has thrown millions out 
of work, and decries the ‘‘nefarious propaganda” of “the 
enemies of God” in Russia, Mexico, Spain, and some Central 
Kuropean countries, who are actuated by violent hate against 
religion and the Catholic Church because they see in them the 
pillar of everything against which they are fighting. 

The Pope protests, too, against Protestant proselytism in 
Italy, and deplores that King Boris of Bulgaria had broken his 
prenuptial promise to have his daughter, the Princess Marie 
Louise, baptized in the Roman Catholic faith. The Queen, who 
is the former Princess Giovanna of Italy and a Roman Catholie, 
is exonerated of complicity in the act, since it was committed 
without her consent or knowledge. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


The Cheerful Liar 


E ALL KNOW HIM. We regard him with a 
mixture of amusement and contempt. 

It is disturbing to be told that we are all in his 
class, more or less, and that perfectly truthful persons are rela- 
tively few in number—about 3 per cent., to be exact. 

Prof. Donald A. Laird, of the Colgate University psychological 
laboratory, who writes in The American Weekly (New York), 


ascribes it to an effort to make up for unrealized ambitions. 
We read: 


“Dr. E. Johannsen announees the results 
of a research into lying as those of ‘An 
Investigation of Bluffing.’ 

“In a test for general information the pro- 
fessor interpolated a number of trick ques- 
tions, such, for example, as ‘Where did Shake- 
speare obtain the plot for the play, ‘‘Gone 
but Not Forgotien’’?’ 

“Now Shakespeare never wrote any such 
play. But not one of scores of college boys 
and girls failed to pretend knowledge and 
to trump up an answer. 

“Among the most indefatigable investiga- 
tors of deceit in America are Doctors Mark 
May and Hugh Hartshorne. They have dis- 
covered a few persons who never lie about 
themselves, abilities, or anything else. The 
number runs about three in a hundred. 

“The tendency to lie, say the scientists, 
varies with the individual, at the bottom of 
the scale being the psychopathic—or slightly 
deranged—human who ean not tell the truth 
about anything. At the top are the few rare 
individuals who are entirely free from the 
tendency to falsify about anything. 

“Tf early training doesn’t make us truthful, 
then the habit of falsifying must begin not 
far from the cradle. So the university investi- 
gators have been conducting lie hunts among 
the infants. : 

“Prof. H. V. Bernals and Prof. H. Woodrow 
found that with a large group of four-year- 
old American children there was a distinet 
disregard for the truth. The little ones were 
asked if they could do a long list of things, 
such as write their names, stand on their 
heads, count ten, ete. The average child 
claimed he could do 51 per cent., but when 
told to do them could do only 30 per cent.” 


E 
Keystone 


‘Experiments with children of our own 

and of Oriental races by Dr. Katherine M. Murdock found, we 
are told, that 99 per cent. of Oriental children surpassed the 
average Anglo-Saxon child in honesty, or freedom from exaggera- 
tion. But altogether, Dr. Laird concludes, we might as well 
admit that most of us are liars, gentle or otherwise: 


“Generally speaking, science says we almost all lie about our- 
selves because we have failed to reach goals and ideals which we 
have set up. We get to think we are failures, and to believe other 
people think so, too. So we try to escape the unpleasant reality 
in pleasant fancy. 

““Bven more interesting than the way we humans lie is the 
way this tendency to exaggeration grows on a victim. Some- 
times a person who has gone along for years not lying about him- 
self will take to it while he is among strangers who, he thinks, 
won’t or can’t check up on him. He gets a fine glow of satis- 
faction in their admiration and easy homage. 

“That glow is like a drug, for some people, quite irresistible. 
Pretty soon, the fellow who won it by lying among strangers, 
tries discreetly and by mild exaggeration to win it by lying 
among those who know him better. And like as not, he is soon 
lying about himself to persons who therefore know he is lying. 

; “Byery one is acquainted with college graduates who are 
fond of telling what athletes, etc., they were in college, when as 
a matter of fact they were never even on a team. Sometimes 


“Most-of Us Liars” 


Says Prof. Donald A. Laird. 
tells why and gives the cure. 


there is good scientific reason to believe these harmless and 
pathetic frauds really come to think they were on teams; they 
persuade themselves. j 

‘Likewise, there are few persons who do not know some one 
fond of telling of the huge amounts he lost or won in the stock 
market during the boom days and who, they believe, is simply 
romancing. 

“Insurance agents say that in claims by wives for coverage 
on lost jewelry it frequently appears that the husband lied to 
his wife about the value of the jewels when he made the gift. 

“Or consider this outburst by a confessed burglar recently 
caught in a big Eastern city after a series of successful house 
breakings: ‘People lied like blazes about the 
amount of money I took. They seemed 
ashamed to admit they only had a few 
dollars in the house.’ 

“The Bible says ‘All men are liars’ (Psalms 
116). But there’s a cure in sight—at least a 
partial cure. ‘Be yourself.’ After all, only 
one of us can be President at a time.” 


Why Haystacks Burst 


Into Flames 


AYSTACKS SOMETIMES catch 
fire through spontaneous ignition. 


The reason was recently ex- 
plained to chemists attending the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
by Dr. C. A. Browne of the U.S. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. 

Says The Science News Letter, a Science 
Service publication (Washington): 


‘‘Hay losses from this cause in the United 
States run into big money; approximately 
$20,000,000 a year, Dr. Browne said. 

“This is enough to endow a big university 
or build a couple of first-class cruisers. Re- 
search that may eventuate in the repeal of 
this unauthorized tax is therefore judged 
very much worth conducting. 

‘“Many chemists for many years have ob- 
served, experimented, and speculated over 
the question of how a haystack can make it- 
self hot enough to catch fire. A part of the 
answer was easy enough, once it was demon- 
strated that the life processes of plants gene- 
rate heat no less than do those of animals. 
The digestive ferments in half-cured hay will 
raise its temperature appreciably; but even 
more important than this is the fermentive 
action of bacteria and other micro-organisms, which carry on the 
process to an even higher temperature. 

‘‘Nevertheless, the major part of the riddle remained unsolved, 
for the highest temperatures attainable by living bacteria are 
still many degrees short of the ignition temperature of hay. 
Bacteria alone can make hay hot, but they can not set it afire. 
They are killed by their own self-generated heat before the hay 
even chars, let alone bursts into flame. 

“The puzzling temperature gap can be bridged, Dr. Browne is 
convinced, by examining the decomposition products given off 
by the action of the bacteria on the hay. The first thing that 
happens is the conversion of part of the starches and celluloses 
into sugar, which then proceeds to ferment. Buried deep in the 
haystack, without access to the outside air, the fermentation 
takes place under oxygen-deficient conditions and does not pro- 
ceed to the normal end-point. Instead of the complete chemical 
breakdown into carbon dioxid and water, the fermenting process 
produces complex gases rich in carbon and hydrogen but lacking 
in oxygen. At the same time the surrounding layer of hay acts 
as a heat insulator, driving the temperature higher. 

“The gases generated by the imperfect fermentation have an 
avid hunger for oxygen. If a little reaches them, they absorb it 
eagerly, generating still more heat. If they are kept blanketed in 
until a large supply of air suddenly has access to them, they are 
very apt to react with the oxygen so energetically as to produce 
actual flame.” 


And he 
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Insulated Babies 


ABIES ELECTRICALLY INSULATED the 
earth in stormy periods develop better than others, 


from 


according to recent experiments by Professor Vlés at the 

Rohmer Clinique Infantile at Paris. 
Grasses experimented with on the same theory showed a de- 
velopment superior to other grasses, and sea-urchin eggs exhibit 


the same results under the same circumstances. 


My % 


Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. ©. From the Smithsonian Report 


They Push Their Way Through Solid Ice 


In the same way spontaneous cancers in litters of mice 
proceeded at varying rates of speed. 
There seems likewise to be some connection between the dissi- 


pation of electrical energy through the atmosphere and the de-— 


¢¥elopment of infantile paralysis. 


Tue object of Professor Vlés was to test the applicability 
of these results to human beings. Says Roger Simonet in 
Sciences et Voyages (Paris): 


‘Late last summer at Strasbourg six nursing babes, aged from 
one to seven months, were tested. 

“The device employed consisted essentially of wooden boxes 
or frames to which six baskets were hung by lengths of cord 
steeped in paraffin and insulated at intervals by non-conducting 
substances. 

“The bottoms of the baskets were not many feet above the 
floor of the room, which was of cement covered with linoleum. 

‘Layers of earth were joined up with the bars of the heating 
apparatus of the hospital, and in close contact with the wooden 
frames were a barometer, a thermometer, and a psychrometer. 
These made possible tests of the progress of the experiment. 

‘To avoid errors due to inequalities of diet and general external 
conditions, the experiments were alternated. 

“Three of the babes were first insulated for eight days. Later 
on, everything being otherwise equal, they were placed in con- 
tact with the ground for eight days. 

“During the same interval the other babes were first left on 
the ground, and then insulated. 

“Comparisons between the states of each babe were duly 
made. 

“Contact of the babes with the ground was effected by means 
of a pliable gilded lace around the foot. This lace or cord in turn 
was connected with the layer of earth. 

“The insulated babes had a ring of the same lace, free and 
loose, around the ankle. 

“The electrical ‘capacity’ of the babes in relation to the earth 
was determined. 

“Measurements were taken from time to time of the differ- 
ences of potential between the babes and the earth through the 
establishment of contact by means of a subchlorid of mercury 
battery. 

‘During the experiment the dissipation of electrical energy 
throughout the atmosphere was considerable, for the period 
(August 3-19, 1932) was particularly stormy. 

“The final results of the experiment showed that the babes 
yielded growth curves in weight much greater in a state of in- 
sulation than during their connection with the ground.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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Plant That Drills Through Ice 


HE STRANGE MECHANISM by which a plant may 

drill its way through solid ice, so that thick beds of 

blue blossoms appear to be rooted in ice, is described by 

Dr. Casey A. Wood, associate of the U. S. National Museum, 
in a recent publication of the Smithsonian. Institution. 

The plant, we are told in a press release from the Smithsonian, 

is the blue Soldanella alpina of the Swiss Alps. Says Dr. Wood, 

in the Smithsonian Annual Report: 


“Tn the autumn the soldanella develops thick, 
leathery leaves, well provided with fuel, such as 
starch and protoplasm, for the coming winter. 
These lie flat upon the ground, expectant of the 
snow and ice sheet which may cover them to a 
depth of several feet. 

‘‘When the spring arrives and the hot sun melts 
most of the snow and some of the ice, water 
trickles down the rootlets and arouses growth in 
the sleeping plant. 

‘Internal combustion ensues within the floral 
tissues. The resulting heat melts the ice about the 
uprising flower buds, and the stem pushes its way 
upward. More water flows to the roots. 

‘“‘Tnereased activity is induced, and finally, after 
several setbacks, the plant, especially if its race is 
run along the margin of the ice-sheet, soon tunnels 
a passage to the air and sunshine. 

‘‘So long as the heat given off from the growing 
stem and the buds is sufficient to prevent actual 
solid freezing of the parts, the soldanella is in- 
different to the surrounding ice-cold temperature. 
It undergoes the usual transformations, is fertilized 
by early bees, and forms many hundreds of wonder- 
ful blue flower groups that crowd the margins of the névé, 
some of which look for all the world as if they were beds of 


_bloom actually rooted in and growing out of a thick layer of 


transparent ice. 

“Tf one now examines the leaves of the plant it will be noted 
that they are no longer thick and fleshy; but are thin and papery. 
They have yielded up their carbon compounds as fuel to melt a 
tunnel in the ice, and the production of buds and blossoms, on the 
flower stem above the ice mantle.”’ 


The New Dentistry 


HICH produces more physical deterioration, aleohol or 
defective teeth? 

Sir William Osler declared unhesitatingly: “Defective teeth.’ 

Sir William is called ‘‘perhaps the greatest physician of our 
time,’’ by Dr. Leroy M. 8S. Miner, Dean of the Harvard Dental 
School, writing in The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 

We get some idea of the serious situation when Dean Miner 
says that ““competent authorities assure us that caries, tooth- 
decay, is to-day practically universal among the school children 
of the United States, and that pyorrhea affects the majority of 
the adults past middle life.” He goes on to sketch this grave 
picture of the situation: 


“Dr. Wynne, New York Commissioner of Health, estimates 
that to give the dental treatment required by the children in 
the public schools of New York alone would cost $11,000,000 
a year. 

“To deal with the problem for the whole country by the usual 
method of instrumentation, mouth by mouth and tooth by tooth, 
would be literally impossible. There is not enough money to do 
it and, if there were, there are not enough dentists. 

“The situation is like that presented in the past by other mass 
population diseases, such as malaria, typhoid, hookworm, yel- 
low fever, and the like. Curative treatment becomes imprac- 
ticable by reason of the sheer extent of the ailment and preven- 
tion must be sought. To that point the dental problem has 
come. 

“Dentistry must now resort to prevention, and prevention 
means first research to find the eauses. The crisis affords the 
dental school a great opportunity for service and leadership. 
For this it must equip itself with laboratories and skilled special- 
ists in research so that it may lead in finding the causes of the 


dental maladies, and in making effective conquest of these 
plagues.” 
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SPECIAL VALUE 


Fisher No Draft Venti- 
lation is an additional 
comfort and health fea- 
ture which in itself justi- 
fies buying a new car. 
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For Comfort—your car has to be big 


enough so you can be comfortable in it 


Pontiac—the Economy Straight Eight—has a wheelbase of 115 inches. 


For Performance-you have to 


have a big, powerful engine 


Pontiac's engine is a big 77-horsepower Straight Eight that gives you 78 real miles per 
hour—with all the inherent smoothness that only a Straight Eight can have or give. 


For Economy-you have to have 
engine efficiency 


Pontiac’s low gasoline consumption has amazed even automotive engineers. That, plus 
the natural durability of a Straight Eight engine, gives you real operating economy. 


For Appearance-—well, just look at 
it and you'll see what Pontiac Is 


Pontiac’s beautiful new Fisher bodies are the last word in modern style. 


For Safety—you have to have weight 
.. and strong, scientifically designed 
and constructed bodies, and chassis with 
dependable brakes 


Pontiac's 4-door Sedan weighs 3265 pounds at the curb, and all closed cars have 
bodies by Fisher—and you know what that means. 


Only if you have Pontiac’s size and weight 
and engine in your car, can you expect 
to really get their benefits out of the car 


Pontiac is a typical General Motors Value—an outstanding car in the low price 


field —and a good car to buy. 
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THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Due North With Peary’s Daughter 


HE ESKIMO DOG-TEAM DRIVERS came swarming 
up from the ice to the Morrissey’s deck. 
One of them was the faithful and famous Ootah— 
‘‘my father’s favorite hunter, and the last living one of the four 
Eskimos who accompanied him to the North Pole.” 
The words are those of Marie Ahnighito Peary (Mrs. Edward 


Stafford), once known to the world 
as the ‘‘Snow Baby.” From the 
rail of Captain Bartlett’s schooner 
she had seen this man come skim- 
ming over the ice behind his team 
of eager dogs, hitched fanwise. 

To hear that this was Ootah gave 
her a keen emotion. And when 
Ootah, the humble veteran of great 
enterprises, grasped the fact that 
this young white mother of two 
fair sons was his revered command- 
er’s child, ‘‘Snow Baby,” and that 
these beaming youngsters were the 
grandsons of the mighty “ Peary- 
oksoah,’”’ whose name was a legend 
of the people of the North, Mrs. 
Stafford tells us: 

“He could only murmur over 
and over ‘Now I Oh! Now I Oh!’ 
the Eskimo expression of deepest 
amazement.” 

Peary’s daughter had a mission 
in the Arctie—to build a monument 


to her father on the towering cliff at Cape York, Greenland. 
How she accomplished that mission she relates in Good House- 
As the editor titles her story, ‘‘The Snow Baby Returns 


keeping. 
to Greenland’s Icey Mountains.” 


nom New York to Cape York is a tidy trip, as may be seen 
Cape York is on the west coast of Greenland, 


- from the map. 
away up within half an inch, may- 
be, of Etah, on the edge of the Arcti¢ 
Circle. Measuring distances with 
a pencil, we find that Cape York 
is almost as far from New York 
as are Hawaii, Buenos 
Brussels, Corsica, and Timbuktu, 
so it needn’t surprize us that 
the little old Morrissey took a 
month to get there, bucking all 
kinds of nasty weather and drop- 
ping in at Brigus, Newfoundland, 
to deliver a Jersey cow, two dozen 
chickens, and two pigs to Cap’n Bob 
Bartlett’s mother, who always gets 
a present when Bob ean fix it to call. 


Aires, 


Here we quote some of the grown- 
up Snow Baby’s observations early 
in the voyage, when the menagerie 
was still on board: 


I was awakened by the crowing of 
roosters, surely a strange sound 
when you know yourself to be miles 
out at sea! We were running at 
slow speed through a thick fog, and 
every time a distant vessel blew its 
fog-horn, our cow obligingly moo-ed 
an answer! 


Coming to Cape York,we read on: 
20 


teams. 


By courtesy of Good Housekeeping (New York) 


Ootah Takes the ‘Snow Baby”’ for a Ride 


It was here that my father always made his first stop on the way 
north, to collect his native hunters and their indispensable dog 
It was here that friendly Dundee whalers would leave 
mail for him and pick up his own letters, already months old. 
And it was here that we hoped to build the sixty-foot stone 
monument to his memory, here on the fifteen-hundred-foot cliff 
which is Cape York. We arrived at the Cape a little before nine 


in the morning of a beautiful day, 
and to our delighted surprize we 
were able, under skilful guidance 
from the crow’s nest, to pick our 
way between floes and drifting ice- 
bergs and to moor the ship to the 
face of the glacier, exactly as if she 
were alongside a wharf. 


T nny started at once for the sum- 
mit to reconnoiter the site for the 
monument. They were all soft from 
the voyage, and it was a terrible 
climb. ‘‘The glacier was cov- 
ered with deep snow that was be- 
ginning to melt, so that at every 
step we sank down to our knees and 
had to drag our feet out in order to 
take the next step. As fast as we 
reached the top of one slope, an- 
other rose in front of us! Hidden 
crevasses made the climb danger- 
ous as well as difficult, and several 
times a tragedy was narrowly 
averted.”” However: 


After several hours of climbing we finally reached the top. 
Our weariness was quickly forgotten when we saw what an 
ideal site for a monument we had found. Not only was it the 
highest point of the entire promontory, but it was covered with 


loose rock and stones of all shapes and sizes, ideal for building 


purposes. 


The Big Chief’s Grandsons: Caught by Their 
Mother’s Camera 


cg 


There was one thing at least which would not have to 
be earried up those fifteen hundred feet! 
Back on the ship once more, Captain Bob and I agreed that 


the only solution of our problem of 
how to transport fifteen tons of 
cement, the metal cap, the tools 
and equipment, et cetera, et cetera, 
from the ship to the site, was Eski- 
mos and dog teams. So we wasted 
no time, but had the anchor hoisted 
and were off to Thule to ask per- 
mission of Governor Nielsen to 
employ native assistance. 


Governor Nielsen weleomed them 
cordially, and ‘‘generously loaned us 
one of the Thule Eskimos to act 
as our interpreter.”’ 
are told: 


Of whom we 


This Eskimo turned out to be no 
less a person than Inughito, who 
as a boy had been mess boy for 
two winters on my father’s ship, the 
Roosevelt. Later he had distin- 
guished himself as one of. Knud 
Rasmussen’s companions on_ his 
stirring trip along the north coast 
of Greenland. 

The meeting between Inughito 
and the Captain was a touching one, 
and we were all glad to weleome 
Inughito as an old friend. 

We left at once for Salvo Island, 
where we were to pick up our 
Eskimo helpers, but the ice was 
packed so thickly along the shore 
that we were unable to get near. 


PCPS EC. Te Tpess 


But it was only a question of time before 
the natives would see us and come out to 
the ship with their teams. We were all so 
absorbed watching for the first glimpse of 
the natives that it was not untila grinding 
crash warned us that we realized that a 
huge iceberg had drifted down upon us and 
was slowly squeezing us between itself and 
the edge of the ice-field. 

There was not a moment to lose, and 
every one sprang into action. Already the 
ice mass had splintered off the end of the 
main boom. 

Each man seized one of the stout hickory 
poles hanging ready in the rigging, and 
some from the deck and some from the 
ice-field beside us began to push with their 
united strength against the berg. 

At the same time the engines were sig- 
naled *‘Full speed ahead!’’ The Morrissey, 
however, could not go ahead easily, as 
there was a companion berg, not quite so 
large as the first one, already swinging in 
toward our bow. 

A few more seconds and we would have 
been blocked completely, but Captain Bob 
worked the ship back and forth, in and out, 
with all the skill and dexterity of an expert 
driver parking his car in a small place. 
Gradually it could be seen that we were 
gaining room, and at last we were free, 
having sacrificed only three feet from the 
end of the boom. 

Finally a shout announced the approach 
of the long-awaited dog teams. It was 
a stirring sight to see them skimming over 
the ice toward us. Each sled was drawn 
by eight or ten dogs hitched fan shape, and 
with their eager, pointed muzzles and their 
tightly curled tails they were lovely to 
watch. 


Ts here that we encounter Ootah and 
perceive his agitation over meeting the 
Snow Baby and her men-children. And 
then we come to the heroic story of the 
haulage of building materials up the 
height, and the building of the monument, 
with repeated frustrations by the treachec- 
ous weather. Also Captain Bob concluded 
that they couldn’t go on feeding the dog 
teams without a walrus hunt. And that 
gave Junior a chance ‘‘to try his beloved 
.44 carbine,’ which he did with great 
eredit, killing a harpooned walrus at the 
required moment. Reading on: 


On the way back to the ship, towing the 
dead. walrus which weighed over a ton 
easily, Junior said to me. 

‘“Won’t Dahmama be pleased when she 
sees my walrus?” 

With an inward groan I realized that 
Junior was probably planning to have the 
whole creature mounted and preserved as 
a trophy of his bow and spear. I was still 
trying to visualize myself picking my way 
around the bulk of a walrus in my beloved 
living-room, when the Captain solved the 
difficulty by telling Junior just how far 
back to have the Eskimos cut off the head 
in order to have it look well when it was 
mounted. Of course, even a walrus head 
is not av objet d’art, but it is easier to live 
with than the entire beast! 


Thirty walruses were bagged, and we 
are given this glimpse of Eskimo economics: 


The Eskimos were as pleased as children 
by the walrus meat, and day after day you 
could see them and the dogs expand under 
the influence of plenty of rich, sustaining 
food. Walrus has become so difficult to 
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BERLIN SAYS "WACHSAM 
6 
(Pris 40s (hee” 


LONDON SAYS “CLASS” 
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Interesting new Kodak, 


though costly abroad, 
quickly wins the 
picture-making world 


ionas capitals are 
taking half the output of Kodak 
Six-16. Seldom has a strictly 
American product won so swift 
a triumph abroad. 


Yet the reasons are right on 
the camera. 


This beautiful young Kodak 
is the smallest roll film camera 
made for 2% x 4% pictures. It’s 
handsome. Trim lines. Fine cov- 
erings. Rich fittings. 

Its lens—Kodak Anastigmat f.4.5 
—is so large that plenty of light gets 
in to make good exposures in dull 
weather. 

Kodak Six-16 (for 21%4°x 414 inch 
pictures) with Kodak Anastigmat 
f.4.5 is $30; with the f.6.3, $17; and 
with other equipment, $13. Kodak 
Six-20 (for 214 x 3% inch pictures) 
with Kodak Anastigmat f.4.5 is $28; 
with the f.6.3, $15; and with other 
equipment $12. ¢ 

For a special gift, or for yourself, 
see the new Kodak—at your dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


[f it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak 


KODAK SIX-16 
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obtain that it is tasted by the Eskimos only at rare intervals, and 
to have thirty carcasses from which they could cut a slice when- 
ever they wished seemed too good to be true. And that was not 
all. Their minds were definitely relieved of any anxiety regard- 
ing food for the winter. We had been particular to see that we 
had enough walrus to last the Eskimos until spring sealing. 

In this we were following a precedent established by Dad. 


Why Nature Now Goes Back to 
Normalcy in Winsted 


EVER AGAIN will the two-headed garter-snake prefer 
pollywogs on one side and wrens’ eggs on the other. 
Never again will the cat with a harelip whistle 

“Yankee Doodle.” 

Never again will the bulldog with a maternity complex sit 
three weeks on eggs abandoned by a 
modernistie hen. 

Louis Timothy Stone, the creator of 
these and a hundred other fantasies on the 
borderland of town and country tall-story 
stuff, will send out no more dispatches to 
make the name of Winsted familiar on 
the front pages of metropolitan papers. 

His was the wit that gave birth to the 
baldhead who banished flies by painting 
a spider on hisdome, and the spinster’s cow 
that modestly refused to let a man milk her. 

In his inventive faney he was allied to 
an earlier, classic school of American 
humor, embracing Artemas Ward, Max 
Adeler, and the early Mark Twain, but in 
execution he added a new note. Instead 
of laboring to clothe his funny fancies in 
funnier language, he stript them down to 
the stark essentials of a news dispatch, 
keeping his own personality out of it. 

It was great art, and it put Winsted on 
the map, but it didn’t put ‘‘Lou”’ Stone 
on Easy Street as a highly paid humorist. 

Latterly he was treasurer and general manager of the 
Winsted Hvening Citizen, relates Marlen Pew in The Editor 
and Publisher. Apropos of the passing of this ‘‘ wizard story- 
teller,” the ‘‘shining suecess example of country correspon- 
dents,’’ Mr. Pew writes: 


He gave his best effort to The Citizen’s routine work, and re- 
garded as a side-line his correspondence for the Boston Globe, 
Boston Post, New York World, Springfield Republican and Asso- 
ciated Press. However, it was the side-line that made Mr. 
Stone an American journalistic celebrity. 

This country correspondent did more to put Winsted on the 
map than coulda dozen boosters’ clubs and chambers of commerce. 

Many editors have believed that the man might have become an 
American literary immortal had he been willing to organize his 
imaginative writing, giving full play to his extraordinary fancies. 

He chiefly concerned himself with the affairs of animal life, 
much more numerous and interesting, as he saw things, than 
the affairs of human beings. He attributed to animals human 
instincts. A man dropt his false teeth in a pool, and when 
last seen they were being used by a big-mouthed bass to nibble 
peanut brittle. A garage explosion so shook up a cow that 
she gave butter. A rooster happened to board a local train, 
discovered the train was moving, flew to the bell-cord and sig- 
naled the engineer to stop. 

Lou Stone was always realistic. He wrote calmly, never with 
the shrill note which cheapens much humor. I have always 
imagined his favorite humorist must have been Bill Nye. 

His first suecessful fake was about the ‘‘ Winsted wild man.” 
Mr. Stone happened to be in need of about $150. and decided 
to get it from the New York and Boston papers. So he queried 
on a fair August day, in 1895, to the effect that a wild man, 
stark naked, had chased a town official and was terrorizing the 
countryside. 

The query was too good, for instead of ordering the story, 
the metropolitan city editors rushed staff men to the scene. — 


By courtesy of The Editor and Publisher 


Louis Timothy Stone: He Put Win- 
sted and Its Fauna on the Map 
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Stone met the out-of-town men at The Citizen’s office and told 
them just where to look, and thus guided them along the trail 
of his own fancy. Nobody could be found who had actually 
seen the wild man, but many persons were ready to aver that 
somebody had told them that somebody had seen the wicked 
brute, here or there, and thus the pursuit was continued for 
two weeks, making much copy for every one but the unhappy 
author of the hoax. The late ‘‘Deacon”’ Terry, of the old New 
York Recorder, a famous reporter in his day and intimate 
friend of Lou Stone, by some unexplained circumstance was first 
to tell the wondering world that the Winsted wild man was, in- 
deed, only a stray jackass that had taken to the woods, and to 
publish exclusively a picture of the ferocious beast that had 
eaused all the hue and ery. 

Mr. Stone never admitted that he found a way to claim his 
$150 from the story. 


H: always wrote a fish story for New Year’s Day editions, 
Mr. Pew tells us, adding, ‘‘Here’s his most famous one, wherein 
he reveals a bit of his artistry”’: 


‘“Winsted, Jan. 1.—Jim, Pete and Dick, 
the tunneling trout of Winsted, ate their 
usual New Year’s dinner here to-day from 
a silver spoon held in the unwavering hand 
of Louis Timothy Stone. The meal con- 
sisted of a couple of pounds of raw liver 
cut into six-inch strips, well-seasoned, and 
a couple of thimblefuls of coffee. 

‘‘When the lid of the spring was raised, 
the three trout who have been in the news- 
paper business long enough to keep their 
mouths shut, rose to the surface, kept their 
elbows off the bank and waited for action 
on the part of Mr. Stone whose nature 
stories are about twice as raw as the liver. 

‘*When the great Winsted correspondent 
lowered the meat on the silver spoon, the 
trout gave three fresh-water cheers and 
took a strip of the meat apiece. They then 
got into line, swam in the form of Mr. 
Stone’s three initials, backfired once, and 

- sank out of sight, as they have each year 
since Mr. Stone took up journalism. As 
soon as Mr. Stone could get his fountain- 
pen to leak normally he placed his annual 
report of the trout meal on paper and 
communicated with the press of the world 
by telegraph.” 


In its news columns The Herald Tribune prints two verses of 
a tribute to Mr. Stone written a few years ago: 


I've often wished to see the town 
Of Winsted: 
So many things have brought renown 
To Winsted, 
The papers tell, each day or two, 
Of things that Winsted creatures do; 
All nature seems to be askew 
In Winsted. 


The snakes hunt down the golfer’s ball 
In Winsted; 

The fish get out on land and crawl 
Through Winsted. 

The cows eat apples by the sack 

And give milk punch and applejack, 

While hens learn how to swim and quack 
In Winsted. 


The writer adds a prose pot-pourri of the nature tales pouring 
out of Winsted: 


A Connecticut squirrel was shining its owner’s shoes with its 
tail. Eleven ducks were pelted to death by a hail-storm and 
served up on Winsted dinner-tables the following Sunday. An 
alligator was found near Highland Lake. 


Some of Mr. Stone’s biographers seem to be under the im- 
pression that Theodore Roosevelt’s denunciation of ‘nature 
fakers,”’ early in the century, was directed at the story-teller of 
Winsted, but more mature chroniclers aver that the Presidential 
wrath was aimed at a school of novelists and magazine naturalist- 
romancers, like Ernest Thompson-Seton, who, in writing im- 
aginary biographies of wild animals, represented them as swayed 
by human motives. ‘‘ Low’ Stone never profest to be a naturalist. 
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The Speeds of the Future iz 


PEEDS more than twice as great as 


those now developed in airplanes, 66 
automobiles, and speedboats are predicted e 
by Dr. Gustav Egloff of Chicago. 
Dr. Egloff is an oil chemist, who is an 5 cal kk S ial trou Cc 


expert on motor fuels. 
He is thus quoted in a press bulletin of 
the American Chemical Society (New 


vo vanished TORS LO 


Motors have driven airplanes in excess of 
400 miles an hour, motor-cars more than 
250, and speedboats more than 120. 7 

Common cruising speeds for modern 
motor-cars are now about sixty-five miles A 
an hour. Ten years ago the average speed i. AY 
of motor-car operation was thirty-five. ‘ 

Lubricating oils have been developed to 
meet not alone present motor-car require- reports 
ments but an immense amount of research Dr. RICHTER 
1s going on to anticipate lubrication needs j 
of the future, when more than double the of Berlin 
speeds of those now in use are attained. 


16 lesen operation of automobiles, 
airplanes, and speedboats, Dr. Egloff finds, 
have resulted in the perfection of new 
extreme-pressure lubricants and synthetic 
lubricating oils to meet the demand. He 
goes on: 


These mighty speeds of the present day 
have thrown a burden upon the oil industry 
to provide lubricants which will keep the 
moving mechanisms apart. Few realize the 
vast difference in lubrication requirements 
between an engine driven at sixty-five 
miles an hour and one driven at thirty-five. 
Up to thirty-five lubrication affords few 
problems, but at sixty-five and for 400 
miles an hour the punishment of lubricating 
oil is most severe. 

Gasolines have been definitely improved 
during the past year so as to give better 
motor-car performance, speedier pick-up, 
faster getaway, more power output, more 
miles per gallon, and a smoother operating , o9 
motor. ‘*T was seriously worried about my skin, too! 

The volatility of gasoline is now con- = 
trolled so as to meet the temperature condi- 
tions of the four seasons of the year. Dur- 
ing winter months gasoline is more volatile, 
vaporizes and ignites more readily than the 
gasoline produced during the summer. 
Controlled volatility makes the motor snap 
into action quickly, and prevents any 
chances of vapor locking the motor so that 
it can not operate. 

The anti-knock properties of motor fuels 


“She had a blotchy skin and boils. ..’’ 


Dr. Richter is head of the Dept. of Dermatol- 
ogy, Surgical Clinic, University of Berlin. He 
says: “The patient was constipated, had a 
“8 blotchy skin and furunculosis (boils) on face 
. .. 1 prescribed yeast*. It corrected her 
constipation. Her complexion troubles vanished.” 


“One of my close relatives started me eating 
yeast,” writes Catherine Elliott of Bon Air, 
Virginia. “He had been bothered with pimples 
all his life. His doctor gave him Fleischmann’s 
Yeast... 1 was worried about my skin, too. 
So I tried yeast to get rid of the poisons in my 
system... It wasn’t long before I noticed im- 
provement in my skin. My tiredness left, too. 
There’s nothing like Fleischmann’s Yeast!” 


have been markedly improved during the R. Wilhelm Richter, of Berlin, Your digestion should be better. That 
past year. is the author of over sixty hone | | 18 because your digestive juices again 
: portant medical articles. He states :— flow healthily and normally. 

Much of the research continuously con- TNE 92k Sei tt enced di- Ande Analle, youteuonid ne vereeester 
ducted in the oil industry, declares Dr. rectly to the intestines. Constipation leads energy —fewer headaches—and a skin 
Egloff, is directed toward improving the to poisons... which are absorbed into the free of blemishes . . . as yeast cleanses 
anti-knock qualities of gasoline. One of blood, causing frequent headaches, coated your system—purifies it—attacks and 
the outstanding developments of this study, tongue, bad breath’’ . . . and bad skin! clears away the accumulated wastes in 
he adds, has been the adoption by motor Yet as Dr. Richter says—“‘relief from your body that were poisoning you! 


such troubles is now very easy. In long- 
i ipation and skin : : 
Fecce Pan te ee mae » Just eat 3 cakes a day, following the di- 
iors ep ae bine os rections on the label. You can get it at 


Since yeast is a food you can eat it grocers, restaurants and soda fountains. 
regularly—three cakes a day. After a few . 


manufacturers of higher compression ratios 
for their motors. He points out: 


Won’t you try Fleischmann’s Yeast? 


It is significant that nine years ago only 
4 per cent. of all the cars manufactured had 


a compression pressure of five to one and SS MPOR TANI eo riteis 


over, whereas in 1933 more than 93 per weeks you should notice these effects:— | ana’. Yeast for health comes 
“; 1 ly i the foil-wrapped cake 

cent. of the ears have a aihiiatar EUs Your bowels should be “regular.” 270% ene yellow label. It’s yeast in 
sure of five to one and over. is improve- ; “ » : _. ite fresh, effective form—rich in 
That S because yeast CS ey OU intes vitamins B, G, D—the kind doc- 


ment in compression, or greater power out- 
put, of motor-cars could not have taken 
place without the growth and development 
of the ‘‘cracking’’ process which produces (® | 
high anti-knock gasolines. 


tines—stimulates their natural action. tors advise. Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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great achievements 


Production of a genuine 
Stetson Quality Hat for 


the finest 


> 


value in a man’s hat ever offered to 
the world. Drastic lowering of price. 


Unquestionably 


Definite improvements in quality. 
New spring styles in many colors. 


2 Perfection of the new Stetson Kettle- 
edge or Self-edge Hat 


This brim edge, not cut or trimmed, 


but formed in the making of 

the hat, is smart and distinc- $ i 
tive. Hats with this brim are 

3 Introduction of the famous Stetson 
Re-enforced Edge 
This edge is molded to the brim by 
a patented Stetson process. It gives a 
permanence of line never possible 
with bound or raw edges. 
Hand-finished from se- 
lected fur, in varied styles. 


Superior quality, value, and style contribute 
to Stetson’s growing leadership. To wear a 
Stetson is real “overhead economy.” 


John B, Stetson Company 


Philadelphia New York London Paris 


| forever. 
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A Jean Valjean of the Wilderness 


TILL weak and dizzy from the crash, 
S the prisoner stood in the midst of the 
storm and looked about him. 

There on the shore of the lake was the 
wreck of the plane in which an officer of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police was 
carrying him back to civilization, and 
prison. 

A dead man sprawled in the snow. That 
was the pilot. Wedged 
in the wreck, badly in- 
jured and unconscious, 
was the officer. Two 
other men, passengers, 
had been thrown clear. 
They, too, were uncon- 
scious. 

He was free again! 
Injured tho he was and 
despite the storm which 
had sent the plane to 
destruction, he could flee 
into the wilderness and 
resume the life of a 
trapper which his arrest 
had eut short. There 
was nothing to stop him. 
James Joseph ‘‘ Buster”’ 
Whiteway did not hesi- 
tate. He chose the al- 
ternative. With prison 
staring him in the face 
“he saved his captors 
at the price of his own 
liberty,’’ and added his 
name to the long roll of 
criminals turned heroes. 

When Hugo created 
Jean Valjean, the enemy 
of society whose soul 
came to life in a crisis, he 
fixt a type that would rivet attention 
Of ‘Buster’? Whiteway’s crime 
we read in Hvery Week Magazine: 


In the late evening of the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1932, Paul Reibourg, storekeeper and 
postmaster in a little side-station called 
Bay Trail, in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, was preparing to close up for the 
night. 

The first hint of winter was in the air; it 
was already dark. 

Feet stamped on the board planking out- 
side the store, the door swung open, and 
three men, roughly drest, came in. Rei- 
bourg moved forward in the narrow alley 
behind his home-made counter to wait on 
these late customers. 

““Have you any soda biscuits?”’ the first 
man asked. Reibourg turned to the shelves, 

‘“Now put ’em up.”’ The command was 
in a low and steady voice. 

Reibourg put his hands up, but wheeled 
around to face the bandits. He looked into 
the muzzle of a gun. 

The robbers were not gentle. They 
backed him to a rear room, bound and 
gagged him, and tossed him in a corner. 
Then, methodically, they went through his 
store. 

The cash taken amounted to only about 
$100, but the bandits cleaned up on Rei- 
bourg’s stock. Neighbors found the store- 
keeper late that night, still tied hand and 


foot and unable to make a sound, and the 
inventory of his missing goods ran into an 
amazing total. 

Sweaters, shirts, overalls, socks, boots, 
tobacco, food—the bandits had loaded up a 
big touring car, and were far away. 

Mounted-police circulars, with descrip- 
tions of the men, went out, but there were 
no arrests. 

Then, late in December, detective work 
around the Bay Trail area resulted in 
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Illustrations by courtesy of Huery Week Magazine 


He Saved His Captor’s Life 


another circular, asking police officials to 
pick up ‘‘ Buster’? Whiteway, if he could be 
found, as one of the Bay Trail bandit gang. 


‘T veninea aside for a moment, we learn 
something about Whiteway. ‘‘ Buster was 
not unknown in northern circles. He is a 
descendant of an old Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany factor family. Born twenty-five years 
ago at Berens River, he has trapt and 
prospected the North, with occasional forays 
farther south in search of work of any kind 
when the fur market slipt downward and 
mineral claims were a drug on the mining 
exchange.’’ And now back to the narrative: 


A circular announcing Buster as a wanted 
man eventually reached Norway House, 
where Corporal Perey Graves is in charge 
of the Mounted post. 

Graves knew Buster, and reports were 
that he had a trap line at Cross Lake, north 
of Norway. Graves sped northward with a 
dog team to find that Buster had moved 
farther on. 

On the corporal went again, and one late 
evening he reined in his dogs before a 
trapper’s cabin. Buster was frying bacon 
on the stove inside. 

That was the end of that trail. Graves 
took Buster back to Norway House, and 
radioed out that he had his man. 

Radio orders came back the next day 
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Tablecloth _ 
Artists ce 


have you ever tried 
Mongol Colored Peneils? 


We you a tablecloth artist? Then be | 


up-to-date! Make your sketches 
and notations stand out. Use the new 
Mongol Colored Pencil. That’s the way 
to get attention! 


Yes—and color psychology works | 


just as well in the office. It means a lot 
to have your O. K’sand memos in vivid, 
eye-catching color. But perhaps you've 
steered clear of colored pencils. Perhaps 
you found them a nuisance, with their 
soft, fat, clumsy leads, crumbling under 
the slightest pressure, and needing to be 
sharpened every other stroke. If so, the 
new Mongol will make a big hic. 


It has a strong, thin lead. Writes 
smoothly and clearly. Sharpens to a 
needle-point. Stands all kinds of pressure. 
Gives brilliant color. Wears down slowly. 


Try the new Mongol for the sake of 
better results and economy. At leading 
Stationers everywhere—10¢ each. 


FREE— Artists, Designers, Statisticians— anyone 
using color at home or in the office—write for Folder 
telling how YOU CAN PAINT with Mongol Col- 
ored Pencils, brush and water. Addvess Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co., Dept. L334, 37 Greenpoint 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


write, draw or paint with 
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ough Airways would call for him and his 
prisoner to take them to The Pas. From 
that point a Saskatchewan escort would 
| pick up the wanted man and take him back 
to the scene of the September hold-up. 

And so on the fatal Friday afternoon, 
the 13th of January, Spence’s plane came 
down to a landing at the police post at 
Norway House, and Corporal Graves and 
the prisoner climbed aboard. 

The cabin was crowded. Ernest Robin- 
son, prospector, and L. L. Cooke, the 
mechanic, with their gear, the policeman 
and the prisoner packed into the narrow 
space. 

Pilot Spence turned his machine into the 
north wind and gave her the gun. A bliz- 
zard was threatening then, but The Pas 
was only 150 miles away, and Spence had 
covered many a northern trail in far worse 
weather. 


|\ The airplane climbed into the gray sky 


and headed west. 

Mrs. Graves stood in the doorway of the 
Mounted Police post and watched it face 
away into the gathering storm. 


Tuen, tragedy and heroism. Fishermen 
on lonely Moose Lake heard the hum of the 
| airplane’s motor, but because of the swirl- 
ing snow they could not see it. Out of the 
storm the plane came down over the lake 
shore, touching the tree tops as it swept in. 
| And then the crash: 


Pilot Spence, flying almost blind, mis- 
judged his landing. He did not realize the 
| hard-packed snow above the lake ice was 
so close beneath him. He was side-slipping; 
coming with the wind. 

One wing-tip caught the snow and the 
wing ripped off; the big Fairchild roared 
on tu disaster in the northern evening, 
twisting itself to a mass of wreckage. 

Three men were hurled from the cabin, 
one coming through the roof, to lie un- 
conscious on the snow. 

No one knows how long they lay there, 
but it was half an hour, or more. At last 
one struggled painfully to his feet and 
limped toward the wreck. 

It was ‘‘Buster’’ Whiteway, the prisoner. 

Now se stood in the wilderness and 
/storm, nis companions a dead pilot and 
| three unconscious and helpless men. There 
was nothing to keep him from escaping. 

But ‘Buster’? Whiteway’s heroic action in 
the next hour saved three lives. From the 
wreckage of the cabin he lifted Corporal 
Graves, who had trailed him across the 
north country and arrested him. Then he 
removed Robinson. 

A few yards away the body of Pilot 
|Spence had fallen across the unconscious 
form of Cooke. Spence was dead. 

Cooke was still living, altho his hands 
| were already frozen and his body had been 
| bruised and broken in the crash. White- 
| way rescued Cooke and covered the suffer- 


ing hands against the biting frost. 


Tue prisoner himself, we are told, had a 
| fractured ankle and ‘“‘he was half delirious, 
| but he saw a shore-line through the murky 
/evening and half walked, half crawled 
toward it.’’ Continuing: 

His bushman’s instinct was to light a fire 
and bring the injured men within its glow, 
where they could at least be warmed. 

Half-way toward the fringe of trees—it 
was Bacon’s Island, a rocky outcropping 
in the middle of Moose Lake—Whiteway 
sighted a fish caboose moving across the 


that Pilot Spence of the Spence McDon- | 
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clear, lyric notes to come 
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| lake with the day’s last load. Those men 
| represented the only help in perhaps twenty 
miles of barrenness and blizzard. 

The prisoner called, but the fish caboose 
moved on. Vainly he threw his voice into 
the wind, but he was not heard. The 
caboose rounded the island’s end and was 
out of sight. 

It was a hopeless moment, but Whiteway 
struggled on. Then the wind brought him 
a cheering sound—the yowling of a husky 
dog, perhaps half a mile away. With re- 
newed hope the man prest forward, calling 
as he went. 

A man in the fish camp, bedding down 
his horses for the night, stopt suddenly, 
went to the rough doorway and listened 


intently. He heard Whiteway’s renewed 
ery and, some time later, the prisoner was 
in the shelter and warmth of the fishing 
huts, and careful hands were lifting dead 
and injured from the wreckage in the snow 
where the big plane had come to grief. 


[Roravs of Indian runners started through 
the storm to reach the railway, forty miles 
away by bush trail, to telegraph word to 
the outside and bring in medical attention. 
Reading on: 


The news came to The Pas, Manitoba, 
the next day at noon and, altho the storm 
still whined over the country, a pilot with 
Dr. N. G. Trimble and a Mounted Police 
officer took off. It was hours before they 
found the fish camp, and their efforts made 
an epic story also. 

When the survivors of the tragedy were 
brought back to civilization, Buster was in 
pretty bad shape. He was taken to St. 
Anthony’s Hospital in The Pas, where he 
spent the next few weeks dragging about 
on crutches, his left foot in a cast. 

Cooke, the mechanic, has lost every 
finger of both hands, and Graves is still in 
bed while broken ribs and collar-bones knit 
to sufficient strength to allow him to return 
to duty. Robinson has recovered and is 
gone. 

Pilot Spence is in his grave—where, in all 
probability, all of them would be if it had 
not been for the bravery of ‘‘Buster’’ White- 
way, prisoner of the corps that always gets 
its men. 

With his leg still eneased in a plaster cast, 
Whiteway appeared in court at Prince 
| Albert, Saskatchewan, more than a month 
later and pleaded guilty to the robbery 


After the Crash That Freed the Prisoner 


APRULE 1, hes 


charge. He was sentenced to six months in 
jail, the sentence to date from the time of 
his arrest, January 7. 

This sentence was unprecedentedly light 
for a charge of robbery, and it was explained 
that especial lenience was being shown 
because of Whiteway’s heroic rescue of his 
companions after the crash. 

Usually, for an offense like that of which 
Whiteway had been accused, the courts in 
that part of Canada give a stiff penitentiary 
term, with lashes at the whipping-post. 

When he appeared before the judge, 
Whiteway told the court that he had been 
‘‘railroaded into the robbery”’ by the leader 
of the gang. He pointed out that he him- 
self did not carry a gun until the ring- 


leader put one into his hands and told him 
to ‘“‘cover’’ the postmaster while he was 
being bound. 

This plea may have had some weight 
with the court, altho the Mounted Police 
were inclined to regard it as fantastic. It 
was generally taken for granted, after the 
hearing had been completed, that the sole 
reason for leniency was the heroism and 
self-sacrifice Whiteway had shown after 
the accident. 

He could have escaped. Instead, he 
stayed on the scene and saved his com- 
rades’ lives—at the cost of his own freedom. 

And the authorities, recognizing this, re- 
warded him with a light sentence. 


Kiss the Keg.—A kind-hearted English 
vicar one day observed an old woman 
laboriously pushing a pram up a steep hill. 
He volunteered his assistance, and when 
they reached the top of the hill said, in 
answer to her thanks: 


“Oh, it’s nothing at all. I’m delighted 


to do it. But as a little reward, may I 
kiss the baby?” 
““Baby? Lor’ bless you, sir,’’ she re- 


turned, “‘it ain’t no baby, it’s the old 
man’s beer.”—New York World-Telegram. 


Where’s the Lady’s Other Eye?— 
Lights in the house until two and three 
o’clock in the morning doesn’t mean the 
family is still up trying to figure out how to 
meet the $50’s worth of expenses due with 
the 50 cents that’s left—they’re simply de- 
termined to get that dern jig saw together 
before they go to bed.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
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“The Blond Men of the Chaco” 


AR has found them—war, the most 
dreaded of the civilized plagues 
from which they fled to the jungle. 

They are Mennonites, who migrated to 
Paraguay from Canada a few years ago. 

All they sought was freedom to live their 
own lives according to the devout and 
simple style of Christianity preached by 
Menno Simons, the sixteenth-century Ana- 
baptist evangelist in the Netherlands. 

Hateful to them were the luxuries and 
complexities of a machine civilization. 
Its intrusions and persecutions left them 
no peace. With the cooperation of the 
Paraguayan authorities, they turned hope- 
fully to the Chaco as a remote region where 
they could invite their souls with hard labor 
and devout living. 

War was to them the most terrible of 
sins against the soul and God, but they 
launched a peaceful war with the wilder- 
ness, seeking to subdue the jungle soil to 
the service of man through agriculture. 

To the swarthy natives they became 
known as ‘‘the blond men of the Chaco,” 
and only good was spoken of them, altho 
it was sometimes whispered that they 
served strange gods. 

And now the great plague and curse of 
mankind, from which their sect has been 
fleeing for four hundred years, has found 
them out in their jungle farms. Some 
rumors of this have drifted into print lately, 
and now Tue Digest finds a first-hand 
war-time account of these colonists by an 
Argentine correspondent. We translate the 
dispatch from the same Bolivian paper— 
La Razon, of La Paz—from which we 
published in a recent issue a Bolivian sol. 
dier’s impressions of the warfare in ‘‘ Green 
Hell” between Bolivia and Paraguay. 


Tur Argentine correspondent writes: 


I have just completed a difficult trip 
over the terrain which separates Kilometer 
145 from this military post. 

Contrary to what has been imagined, 
this is not a deserted region. En route 
we came across numerous cattle farms 
stocked with thousands of high-grade 
animals, and, flanking the roadway on both 
sides, we saw the thirty-six sun-bleached 
villages of these hardy Mennonites who 
are colonizing the Chaco, that was always 
considered hostile and sterile. 

On the road we met with a Mennonite 
caravan of carts. I leapt down from the 
motor lorry, in which I was traveling, to 
bargain for some provisions, but I had mis- 
givings as to how I could make myself 
understood by these colonists from Canada, 
whose language is a curious mixture of 
English, German, and Russian. A Para- 
guayan acted as my interpreter, and I was 
able to buy eggs, a little white bread, and a 
small quantity of meat. 

Through my ‘“‘linguist’’ I inquired 
whence they had come, and, to my great 
surprize, these men of the soil, avowed and 
proved enemies of warfare, had come from 
interviewing Colonel Estigarribia (Com- 
mander of the Paraguayan forces in the 
Chaco), to whom they had offered their 
humble contribution for the defense of 
Paraguay. 


The colonies are young, we are told, 
having been started in 1927 and 1928, and 
production is still on a small scale, but 
“they went to tender the little that they 
have, even their carts, for they know that 
soon the heavy rains will paralyze road 
travel to such an extent that ox-drawn 
earts will be the only vehicles they can use. 
It is touching,’ adds the correspondent, 
“‘to see these farmers from Europe and 
North America, unacquainted as yet with 
the Spanish language, identifying them- 
selves with the Paraguayan cause.’”’ We 
read on: 


Always relying upon my interpreter, I 
continued my inquiries and learned that 
the war, at the outset, produced a brief 
panic in the colonies. The troops from the 
plateau were advancing victoriously, had 
already fallen upon Fort Boqueron and 
were preparing to march on Isla Poi, 
from which place the colonies are virtu- 
ally only a step away. 

The Paraguayan high command, in view 


. of the danger menacing the colonists, issued 


an order for evacuation. These hard- 
working men, embracing their wives and 
children, wept over the fields where they 
had toiled and sweated and pondered on 
what should now be done. 

They could not possibly travel with all 
their farm implements. They would have 
to bury their tools to save them from the 
thieving Indians, for the carts would hold 


_only the women, the children and sufficient 


food for the long days on the road. 

War, from which they had fled in leaving 
Kurope, had caught them even in the midst 
of the forest where they never thought to 
hear the roar of cannon. 

The very day that the caravan was to 
start, a messenger arrived: a soldier bring- 
ing, from the Paraguayan high command, 
permission for the Mennonites to remain 
on their land, as the army had arrived, 
prepared to drive back the enemy. 

The jubilation of the ‘“‘blond men of the 
Chaco’’ was unbounded. Again they wept, 
but on this occasion their tears sprang 
from joyful emotions. Once more they 
were the owners of their strips of land. 
Once more the fields would receive their 
watchful care. Once more these people, 
who had never found a haven of rest, 
would have a ‘‘home country,’ a Para- 
guayan ‘‘ patria.” 

The solidarity of the Mennonites with 
Paraguay was already established, but, 
before the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Chaco, owing to their religious beliefs, 
they did not care to take part in the war. 
However, this first stand of isolation and 
neutrality has been abandoned. They 
have thrown open their homes to the 
officers, have entertained the soldiers, and 
tho they know nothing of strategy or tac- 
ties, they do know that the roads will soon 
be impassable for trucks, so they offered 
their carts which are the very soul of their 
labors. 

That is how, in this time of crisis, the 
colonists are repaying Paraguay’s hospi- 
tality, proving their gratitude for the land 
and for the future she has given them. 


Bam!—DauauteEr (discussing latest con- 
quest)—‘‘One thing about Reggie, Father 
—he’s a real out-of-doors man.”’ 

Fatupr—‘Good! That’s just where I 
shall put him.’’—London Opinion. 
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AT SEA 


VISITS ASHORE IN 6 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


en route to 


CALIFORNIA 
or NEW YORK 


Sail breeze swept seas aboard a brilliant 
new “‘Santa”’ liner! Enjoy outside ac- 
commodations with private bath, and 
temperature and ventilation under your 
own control. Swim in the largest out- 
door tiled pool on any American ship 
»-. or dance in the smart Club. 

\Only Grace Line offers visits ashore 
en route in gay Havana, Puerto Colom- 
bia and glamorous old Cartagena, Pan- 
ama, El Salvador, Guatemala and col- 
orful Mexico. Westbound trip takes 16 
days—17 days Eastbound. 

Remarkably low one-way rates and 
25% reduction for round trip. Weekly 
sailings. No passports. Complete rail- 
water cruise-tour "Round America at 
extremely attractive rates—including 
rail from your home to either coast, 
Grace Line to the opposite coast and 
return home again by rail. 

For even thriftier travel, sail on one 
of the popular 
Grace Cabin 
Class liners. 
Full outside 
accommoda- 
tions. 


Consult yourtravel 
agent or Grace 
Line: New York: 
10 HanoverSq.; San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Chicago: 
230 No. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles:525W. 6thSt.; 
also Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle and Victoria. 
SS. Sa SE 
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OH BOY! 
HOW | 
ENJOY 
THIS NOW 


“TUMS’ Ended My 
Fussy Stomach 


NCE indigestion used to ruin every meal. 

The very foods I liked best brought on a 
burning sourness and a full, gassy feeling. But 
how different now! I eat everything without dis- 
tressing after-effects since I discovered TUMS. 
These new candy-like antacid mints promptly 
counteract excess acid, dispel gas and relieve 
Fussy Stomach. Just three or four TUMS after 
meals lets you eat foods you crave. Safe, agree- 
able—TUMS are handily carried in pocket or 
purse. Getarolltoday. Atalldruggists’—only 10c. 


'& | Package of Nature Flower Garden Seeds—also 
samples of NR and TUMS—Just send name 
and address, enclosing stamv,to A.H. LEWIS 
MEDICINE CO., Dept.11-R St. Louis, Mo. 


"TUMS' fer the Tummy. 
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STOMACH DISTRESS 7 
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E 
TUMS ARE ANTACID—Not a Laxative 


For alaxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable AR 
Laxative AR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


ALVIENE2%21 HEATRE 


ana CULTURAL subjects for personal development—Stage, Teach- 
ing, Directing-Drama. Stage and Concert Dancing. Vocal. Screen. 
Musica! Comedy, Elocution. Stock Theatre and platform appearances 
while learning. For catalog 18 apply L.Ely,Sec'y, 66 W.85 St., N.Y. 


WE WILL PUBLISH 


Your Book Length Manuscript. Write for 
booklet and terms. MEADOR PUBLISHING 
CO., 470-C Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MEN-WOMEN, 

POSTMASTER 2: 21-65: inves: 
ested in qualify- 

ing for Future Postmasterexaminations (3rd 

JO and 4thclass) intheirhometowns,$500-$2300 
yearly. Write for valuable Free information. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 118, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


» STUDY AT HOME 
Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step--furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen- volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
f ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 

our valuable 64-page “‘Law Guide’” 
and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 452-L, Chicago 


HOW TO LIVE 


. Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
Bugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Reference Board, Life Extension Institute. 


19th Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


This all-embracing and reliable 


The 


Nation’s work, which has been the road to 

health for untold thousands, has re- 
Foremost ceived the endorsement of such emi- 
Book of nent organizations as the American 


Medical Association and the State 
Boards of Health of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It discusses in frank 
and understandable I: iage, diseases, foods, fads, 
poisons, marriage, nm e, good and bad habits, in- 
dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture. etc., 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises. It is a 
book that should be in every home. 402 pages. 


12mo Fabrtkoid, $2; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave, NewYork, 


Health 


Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each, Semple free, 


Address; “Outicura,” Dept. 0K,Malden,Mass. 
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American Outcry at German 
Jew-Baiting 
(Continued from page 4) 


However, a later Paris dispatch from the 
New York Times reports a diminution in 
the Jewish exodus from Germany, and hope 
that Chancellor Hitler has been able to re- 
strain his followers from outrages on Jews. 

The German Consul-General in New 
York says ‘‘rumors”’ of atrocities ‘‘ belong 
to the realm of myth and imagination,” 
and promises that ‘‘undisciplined acts of 
individuals” will be prevented in the 
future. 

“The Terror in Germany,” ‘Playing 
With Fire,” ‘‘Nazis Drunk With Power”’ 
are characteristic head-lines of editorials 
in American newspapers dealing with the 
anti-Semitic outbreak in Germany. 

Germany is relaxing into barbarism, 
flatly declares the Philadelphia Inquzrer. 
Germany, in the words of the Sacra- 
mento Bee, “‘plays Judas to her own 
finest traditions.’’ Chancellor Hitler’s ap- 
peal for national unity came to the ears of 
the Hartford Courant with ‘“‘the bitter ac- 
eent of a cynical jest—what is being en- 
couraged in Germany is not patriotic unity, 
but civil war; not fraternity, but a po- 
grom.’’ Such papers as the Charleston News 
and Courier, Lynchburg News, Lancaster 
Intelligencer-Journal, and Tulsa World see 
Germany practically giving up her rank as 
a civilized nation of the modern world. Of 
course such terrorism need not astonish us, 
comments the Chicago Tribune, since it ac- 
companies ‘‘nearly every intense civil con- 
flict,” but such reflections, we are told, 
“ean not be used to ease the conscience of 
the Hitlerite authorities.” 


‘Tas one consolation seen by many of our 
editors is the feeling that Hitler can not 
last long. In the words of the Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch, ‘‘Hitler is on top in 
Germany just now, but in all probability 
he will topple before long.’”’ ‘‘The Hitler 
highway of usurpation will ultimately lead 
to destruction,”’ is the opinion of the Louis- 
ville Herald-Post; “it will end at the foot of 
the precipice.” It seems to the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen that Hitler is overplaying 
his hand, and deliberately inviting civil war. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin can not believe 
“that such intolerance can escape reaction 
and retribution.”” The Baltimore Sun does 
not see how a government guilty of such 
excesses can be expected to remain long in 
power. That Hitler ‘‘will continue to 
dominate the German scene through the 
uncivilized tactics that have shocked the 
world during the last few weeks is incon- 
ceivable”’ to the Trenton T7mes. 

Hitler’s Jew-baiting program proves him 
to be ‘‘an inherently weak character,” says 
the South Bend Tribune, concluding that 
therefore ‘‘Hitler may be decidedly too 
optimistic when he pictures himself as 
Germany’s Mussolini for at least four 
years.” The Francisco 
also comparing Hitler with 


San Chronicle, 


Mussolini, 
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PAINS GO 


‘0 MINUTES 7 


NOW you can get quick, 
lasting relief from foot pains, 
aches, cramps, tiredness, calluses, 
weak arches and other foot ailments. Go 
to your drug or shoe store... get a pair of 
4 light, inexpensive JUNG’S ARCH BRACES. 
4 If not delighted, your money will be refunded. 


WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE FAILS 


... these new, scientific, elastic braces give 
immediate relief. They correct the 
cause by supporting and strengthen- 
ing weakened muscles. Prove it at 

our risk! Millions wear them. 
Physicians urge them. Jung 

Braces cost as little as $1.00. 


Ask your dealer... . or write 

for FREE Booklet explain- 

ing the cause of foot troubles 

and how to relieve and correct them. 
The Jung Arch Brace Co. 

454 Jung Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARCH BRACES 


w=, A TPAC Write for Free Guide Book 
ATENTS **How To Obtain A Patent’’ 
e@ and Record of Invention 

B 


lank. Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for our Free Opinion whether it comes within 
PatentOfficeRules. Prompt, EfficientService. HasyPayments. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 610DD Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The Complete [LXEW_] 
Book of Parties 


By Margaret Lockwood Andrews 

Covers the entire field of entertaining from the 

simplest ‘‘bridge’’ and_ children’s party to the 

most elaborate formal ball — invitations, menus, 

etc. Many illustrations. §2.00; by mail, $2.14. 
All Bookstores or 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


HELPS THE NERVOUS | 


A book that is doing good among men and 
women who are nervously ‘‘run down,” as well | 
as the nervous dyspeptics and insomniacs, is 
H. Addington Bruce’s remarkable work, Nerve 
If you suffer from 


Control and How to Gain It. r 
physical or mental nervousness, it can help you. 


316 pages. r2mo. Cloth. $1.50: $1.64, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


PILOTING MODERN YOUTH 


By William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S., and Lena K. 
Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Points out the mistakes parents are making, as 
well as those of youth and tells how to correct both, 
“Parents should read it and educators should add it to 
hee reference librartes,""—says the Rev. Daniel A. 

oling. 


And the Philadelphia Public Ledger remarks: **No 
one entrusted with the care of children can afford to 
miss this volume.’ Examine it at your bookstore, or 
order it from the publishers. 


Price, $3.50; postage, 14 cents extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Only 
SZC. 


a a 
Volume Volume 
Post-paid Post-paid 


Invaluable to all nature lovers, teachers, parents 


Five Pocket-Size 


GUIDES TO NATURE 


Interesting, instructive, accurate. Contain repro- 
ductions, in natural colors, of common American and 
European plant-, insect-, and animal-life, with com- 
mon and scientific names of each. All illustrations— 
no reading matter whatever, except names and index. 
1. COMMON AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS 

(prepared under the supervision of William Beuten- 

miller, Curator of the Dept. of Entomology, Amer- 

ican Museum of Natural History). 127 illustrations 
in natural colors. 

2. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS (prepared under the supervision of William 
Beutenmiiller). 113 illustrations in natural colors. 

. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 97 illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 

4. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 92 illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 

- AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MAMMALS. 63 illus- 


trations in natural colors. 


w 


uw 


Size about 3% inches wide by about 6 inches high. Bucky 
grained Paper Binding. Price 30 cents Ping volume; “2 
cents, post-paid, Five volumes, $1.60, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 354 Fourth Avo Now Vork 
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concludes that the German is weak where 
the Italian is strong, as shown by his 
making unnecessary enemies of the Jews 
in Germany and throughout the world. 
The New Republic makes the point that the 
“German labor movement is too solidly 
founded to be shattered by government 
brutality or swerved from its course 
by Nationalist intoxication,” and hence, 
“even tho its leaders are exiled, in prison, 
or murdered, and its organizations perhaps 
forbidden by decree, German labor will 
continue to threaten the security of the 
new dictatorship.” 

But whatever Hitler’s own fate, there is 
a wide-spread conviction in this country 
that he is doing Germany almost infinite 
harm by driving out a people containing so 
many individuals of eminence in business 
and in the arts. The new dictator is seri- 
ously impoverishing his country, argue the 
Utica Press, Kansas City Star, Wichita 
Beacon, Tulsa Tribune, and Los Angeles 
Times. Hitler’s tactics, in the words of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, ‘‘are drain- 
ing Germany of her best minds.” ‘‘From 
the shadow of the tomb of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” The State Register of Springfield 
(Ill.) adds its protest, and says: 

“Social justice will crush Hitler if he 
follows his futile efforts to crush the Jew. 

““Morally this persecution will react 
with a terrific blow to Germany. Com- 
mercially she will suffer from a boycott 


being planned among Jews throughout the 
world against Germany.” 


‘Panzavs the greatest danger into which 
Hitler has run Germany is the loss of the 


friendship of other nations, notes the 
Springfield Republican, speaking for a 
large number of our dailies. ‘It must 


alienate sympathy with Germany’s struggle 
to force the revision of the peace treaties 
and regain her old ‘place in the sun,’’’ and 
also ‘‘put a new strain on the relation be- 
tween the Reich and the United States.”’ 

These arguments are repeated by the 
Hartford Courant, Brooklyn Hagle, Charles- 
ton Daily Mail, New Orleans Item, Milwau- 
kee Journal, Richmond Times-Leader, 
Chattanooga News, Mobile Press Register, 
Macon News, Atlanta Constitution, Grand 
Rapids Herald, Akron Beacon-Journal, 
Minneapolis Star, and Indianapolis Star. 

This is the question raised by the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 

“Old Germany used to complain of 
being ringed about with enemies. Do the 
Hitlerites imagine that, with France still 
hostile, it will be ringed about even in part 
by friends if it pursues a course particularly 


obnoxious to the United Kingdom and to 
the United States?”’ 


Hitler may proclaim Germany innocent 
of war guilt, but, remarks the Kansas City 
Journal Post, ‘the behavior of his followers 
is making war guilt an academic subject’”’— 


‘‘Germany is guilty of wholesale murder 
of innocent men, women, and children. 
In the face of that fact, who in 1933 cares 
who started the war? Germany is becom- 
ing morally isolated so fast that she soon 
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will be unable to count upon having allies 
in a possible dispute with France. Hitler, 
the man who wants to abolish the Treaty 
of Versailles, is playing into the hands of 
the nation determined to uphold that 
Treaty. 

““What’s the matter with the Germans? 
Can’t they be happy unless ruled by 
fraud, a Kaiser Wilhelm, or an Adolf 
Hitler? Will they never learn to anticipate 
the thoughts and emotions of other 
peoples?”’ 


W uar should the world do in the face of 
the Nazi frenzy against the Jews? ‘‘The 
whole weight of world disapproval should 
be summoned to stop this tragic situation,” 
answers the Syracuse Post-Standard, ‘‘to 
impress upon the present rulers of Ger- 
many that the world will not permit a 
return to the dark ages.” “If there ever 
was a time in recent history for marshaling 
world public¢ opinion against such brutality 
and bigotry, such a time is now,” asserts 
the Providence Journal, whose sentiments 
are echoed by papers like the Boston 
Transcript, Wilmington Every Evening, 
and Portland Oregonian. 

Diplomatic reproof by the governments 
of the world is essential, in the opinion of 
the Philadelphia Record, which adds that 
“the violation of at least seven American 
citizens gives this country, for one, a rea- 
son for sharp protest.’”’ The same point is 
made by the Nashville Banner. It seems 
to the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
that the State Department should be 
able to make it clear to Hitler that con- 
tinuance in the present course will cost 
Germany her best friend. ‘‘Humanity 
alone, to say nothing of Christian duty, 
would call insistently for an American 
protest,’’ says the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman, which is convinced that: 


“There is no excuse at all for the per- 
secuting tactics of the German mobs, and 
humanity itself is being violated. To ignore 
this reign of terror in the German Republic 
and to ignore the suffering of a people who 
deserve better things would be to embrace 
the cynical philosophy of him who, in the 
dawn of history, sneeringly inquired, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’”’ 


Bu, perhaps, some of these other na- 
tions which are so indignant over the reign 
of terror accompanying the rule of Hitler 
are not altogether without responsibility, 
reflects the Topeka Capital: ‘‘that the 
German race stands to-day for Hitlerism 
is significant of the deep-seated resentment 
of the German people, which can be recon- 
ciled only by eventual revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles.” Any man looking 
back, so the Richmond News Leader ar- 
gues, ‘‘can see plainly that Republican 
Germany, which is now disdainfully in- 
terred, was not slain by Fascists, but by 
the French’’— 


“The reaction that destroyed the power 
of the moderate parties was provoked by 
the repressive measure of an ancient 
enemy, which made the incredible mistake 
of believing that 65,000,000 Germans 
could be kept permanently in economic 
servitude.” 
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Throw Away 
Your Aerial! 


Amazing $1 Device Does Away With 
It ENTIRELY! Special Tuning 
Feature Improves Selectivity, Tone 


GIMPLY hook Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 
—torget yards and yards of aerial trouble! Size only 
3 x 5 inches. Eliminates ugly wires all over room, on 
roof, or hanging out window. Gives. volume and 
distance equal to out-door aerial with far BETTER 


SELECTIVITY. 
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) 


NO MORE NUISANCE 
Grost omer Cgeacdida | 


OR DANGER 
DyNAMIC Gg 


Easy to connect Walco Acrial 
Eliminator in 2 minutes without 

SEX TUNED 4 
AERIAL ELIMINATOR 


tools! Ends all dangers of light~ 
ning, storms, short circuits. No 
more clicks and noise from wind 
and rain. NOW you can hook up 
radio in any room. No wires show. 


Try It 5 Days (ee 
at Our Risk! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely mail the coupon. No money necessary now. W. arena 

delivered pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. If not 

delighted, return it in 5 days—your $1 refunded at once. 
ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO. 

141 East 25th Street Dept. 54 New York City 

bc re ce i ee eee ce el 

ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CoO., Dept. 5-4 

141 East 25th Street, New York City 

Send Walco Aerial Eliminator, with instructions. Wilt 

pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. If not delighted, 

will return in 5 days for $1 refund. 
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Check here if ENCLOSING $1—thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund Guarantee applies. 


DEALERS— Write for proposition 


; FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
Ny ae or old fireplace. 


WANT a new business profession of 


Heatilator Co., 774 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 
Heads 
DO you your own, with all the trade you can 

attend to? Then become a foot cor- 


rectionist, and in afew weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established-1894, Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


IF MY HUSBAND 
HAD ONLY KNOWN 


OO wou tn nave 
KEPT US FROM WANT 


‘‘My husband meant to insure his life — but 
he kept putting it off. Now we are left penniless.’’ 

Tragic —but now unnecessary! Postal Life Insurance Co. 
has issued a new policy to meet present conditions, Costs 
only a dollar a month for $1000 of insurance at age 31— 
$1176 at age 25 and so on, ages 18 to SO. Old Line Legal 
Reserve modified life insurance, with full cash and loan 
values, paid-up and extended insurance privileges. Pre- 
miums for first five years are one-half the premiums pay- 
able after five years, reduced by dividends as earned. 

Only Postal’s Direct - By - Mail selling plan can give you 
insurance value like this, Postal has no agents — you save 
on agents’ commissions. Now 28 years old, and more than 
40 million dollars has been paid to policy holders. Send cou- 
pon today—tomorrow may be too late. No agent will call. 


Postal Life Insurance Co., Dept. 234, 511 5th Av., New York 


Please send free informuition about your $1.00 policy. 
Exact date of Dirt -----------.----:-c-e-ceeesereeeeeeeeeeees 
OCCUPARION ~----------~-------n-nnnn-enneerennennecnee ene 
NAIM oeneennnnwennenecnnennnnccsceensnnenrensseenent 


Street and number - 


| City-...—. 


INVESTMENTS 
Mild Cheer for Chain Stores 


NE ROUND FOR THE CHAIN STORES. 
That is how it seemed to the chain-store 
when they heard of that Supreme Court decision in 
the Florida ease. 

A number of operators, according to their national association, 
said they could ‘‘see the beginning of the end of the long-drawn- 
out battle that has been waged for the past several years to place 
special and very heavy tax burdens on the operation of chain 
stores.”’ It seemed to them as tho the United States Supreme 
Court was coming over to their side in interrupting ‘“‘an un- 
bridled campaign of taxing chain stores.” 

But these executives must be easily pleased, comments The 
Business Week, while the New York Journal of Commerce, also 
carefully considering the decision, can not see that it affords 
much ground for jubilation on the part of the chains. While the 
Supreme Court does knock out the Florida chain-store tax, in 
The Business Week’s opinion ‘‘it plainly intimates all it needs 
is a little revision, while Justice Brandeis, dissenting, would 
go even further with granting States authority to regulate trade.” 


people 


As this magazine reviews the decision, four main points were 


brought before the court by the lawyers for chain stores. On 
three of these points alleging discrimination, or undue inter- 
ference, the Supreme Court upheld the State law. But it 
knocked out the law on one plea. It seems that the Florida law, 
besides taxing and regulating all chain stores doing business in 
the State, laid special stress on county lines and imposed a tax 
25 per cent. to 50 per cent. heavier upon stores of a chain spread 
through two or more counties of Florida than upon those con- 
centrated in a single county. County lines apparently, in the 
words of The Business Week, seemed to the Supreme Court ‘too 
whimsical and irrational a basis for classification for tax purposes.” 
Or, to quote the majority decision as read by Mr. Justice Roberts: 


As we have held, graduation of the tax according to the num- 
ber of units operated can not be said to be so unreasonable as to 
transcend the Constitutional powers of the Legislature. 

The addition of a store to an existing chain is a privilege, and an 
increase of the tax on all the stores for the privilege of expanding 
the chain can not be condemned as arbitrary; but an increase in 
the levy not only on a new store but on all old stores, consequent 
upon the mere physical fact that the new one lies a few feet over 
the county line, finds no foundation in reason or in any fact of 
business experience. 


Szorn of this arbitrary county-line distinction, the New York 


Journal of Commerce thinks it quite ‘‘reasonable to conclude* 


that the Supreme Court would not hesitate to uphold the validity 
of the Florida chain-store tax law.” Therefore— 


The Florida decision as a result is far from reassuring to those 
who believe that the right to tax for the purpose of regulation 
or destruction is a dangerous exercise of power which ought to 
be used most circumspectly and always with due regard for the 
rights guaranteed under the Fourteenth Amendment. 


With the majority decision, Justices Cardozo, Stone, and 
Brandeis dissented, but the two first did not go so far as to 
associate themselves with Mr. Justice Brandeis’s minority opinion. 
In the opinion of this jurist, Florida has the right to ‘‘confer 
or withhold, as it sees fit,’’ the right of a corporation to do busi- 
ness in the State. The aim of the Florida law, he says, is ‘‘social 
and economic”’ and ‘‘the chain store is treated as a thing menac- 
Justice Brandeis remarks further: 


ing the public welfare.” 
There is the wide-spread belief that the existing unemployment 
is the result, in large part, of the gross inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth and income which giant corporations have 
fostered; that by the control which the few have exerted through 
giant corporations individual initiative and effect are being 
paralyzed; that only by releasing from corporate control the 
faculties of the unknown many can Americans secure the moral 
and intellectual development which is essential to the main- 
tenance of liberty. 
30 
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Ruthless application of the Brandeis formula, comments the 
New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘would deprive not only chain 
stores but all kinds of corporations of every vestige of protection 
against confiscatory taxation despite their Constitutional right 
to demand equal treatment under the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

And it seems to Barron’s Weekly that even tho Mr. Justice 
Brandeis was alone in his opinion, ‘‘it nevertheless suggests 
that the size of business units must before long become an issue 
in our courts and legislative bodies”’: 

In earlier cases the United States Supreme Court has held 
that ‘‘mere size” is no offense, but in view of the persis- 
tent tendency of some State legislatures to put bounds upon 
the size of corporations by restricting the geographic scope of 
their operations or otherwise, and the toleration of such efforts 
by at least one member of the Supreme Court, one can hardly 
rest too comfortably in the familiar assumption that ‘‘mere size”’ 
has been finally disposed of as a socio-economic issue. 


To The New Republic, however, it seems that: 


Mr. Justice Brandeis dissented on the sound basis that vast 
corporations control too large a share of America’s wealth, and 
that their failure to redistribute their profits is one cause of our 
present economie difficulties. The problem before the country 
obviously is: How ean the advantages of large-scale operation 
be preserved and the great corporations still be curbed? 


Dislocated Prices Keep Us 
Deprest 


ce HE FAILURE OF ALL PRICES to go up and down 

together is one of the major causes of the depression.”’ 

So says Barnabas Bryan, Jr., in The Annalist, 

and he does more than just say so. He sets out to prove it by 

a chart which shows that the more prices are dislocated the lower 

goes the curve of business activity. This writer is convinced by 

the figures that both in this depression and the one of 1921, 

“the price dislocation was due to the failure of finished-goods 
prices to fall in proportion to the drop in raw-material prices.”’ 

For the last three years we have been trying to pull prices 
together by raising raw-material prices. ‘‘We have flooded the 
country with credit to carry goods and prevent insolvency. Yet 
we have failed to raise farm or other raw-material prices.’’ The 
reason is that ‘‘raw materials are at the mercy of the world-wide 
application of the law of supply and demand, while the world 
continues to raise more wheat, to produce more copper, ete.” 

What we should do is to try to reduce finished-goods prices 
through cost deflation. It seems that the flood of credit by which 
we vainly try to raise raw-material prices has actually been 
effective in keeping up the prices of finished goods, ‘‘because it 
has enabled the industry to stay solvent by reducing production 
and shutting down plants in order to control supply of finished 
goods, and thus to maintain the prices of finished goods.” 

Admitting that prosperity depends on the healthy relation 
between different classes of prices, Mr. Bryan concludes: 

1. The farm-allotment scheme is all wrong, because it will 
raise the curve instead of lowering it. 

2. We shackle the machine with semimonopoly, fixt money 
salaries and wages, and unyielding interest payments, yet blame 
the price system for its failure to produce cheap goods. 

3. This resulting price dislocation is more important to pros- 
perity than the combined total of war debts, tariffs, and the de- 
cline in foreign trade. 

We do not like to reduce the price of finished goods, and there- 
by raise the volume of business, because this can be done only 
by reducing expenses all along the line. The elements which 
make up the spread represented by the curve are salaries and 
wages, taxes, and government extravagance, rents, freight rates, 
too many bonds, graft, inefficiency, speculation, and excessive 
interest payments on bonds and mortgages. 

When we yield to economic law and allow the price of finished 
goods to come down, raw-material prices will rise to meet them, 
and the depression will then come to an end. 
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A: PRINT-SHOP ON YOUR DESK 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Pass the Smelling Salts.—GusHING 
Youna Tuinc—‘‘It was wonderful of you 
to drop ten thousand feet in a parachute. 
Do tell me your sensation.” 

Borep AviaToR—‘‘Oh—er—it was Just 
a kind of sinking feeling.’’-—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


Says the Dove of Peace.—Mrs. Hig- 
eins and Mrs. Brown after a quarrel were 
making up at the ladies’ bar. 

‘“Well, Mrs. ’Iggins,’’ said Mrs. Brown, 
‘“‘T bears yer no malice.’’ Sheraised her glass. 
‘*So ’ere’s lookin’ at yer, an’ ’eaven knows 
that’s a heffort!’’—-Answers (London). 


Born Hijacker.—A man who was mo- 
toring along a country road offered a 
stranger a lift. The stranger accepted. 
Shortly afterward the motorist 
noticed that his watch was 
missing. 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. 8, PATENT OFFICE) 


Patient Research.—A party of tourists 
were enjoying the wonders of the Grand 
Canyon. <A native passing by was asked by 
the driver of the ear: 

“T say, neighbor, ean you tell us what 
caused this terrible gorge? ”’ 

‘‘Well, they say a Scotchman once owned 
a ranch near here, and one day he lost a 
golf-ball down a gopher hole.’”’—Chicago 
Record. 


It’s All Up to John Citizen.—‘‘Do 
you regard poker as a gentleman’s game?” 

“So far as that goes,’ replied Cactus 
Joe, ‘‘it’s like every other game from 
politics to penny ante. Whether it’s a 
gentleman’s game or not depends entirely 
on who happens to be playin’ it.””— Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 


Whipping out a_ revolver 
which he happened to be 
carrying, he dug it into the 
other man’s ribs and exclaimed: 
‘‘Hand over that watch!” 

The stranger meekly com- 
plied before allowing himself to 
be booted out of the car. When 
the motorist returned home 
he was greeted by his wife. 

‘How did you get on with- 
out your watch?” she asked. 
“T suppose you know that you 
left it on your dressing-table?” 
—Washington Labor. 


No Hero He.—Sambo was 
hired onarailway gang. At the 
close of the first shift he was all 
tired out and sought the boss. 

“Mister, yo’ sho’ yo’ all got 
me down on the pay-roll?”’ 

“Sure,” said the boss. 
“Here’s your name—Sambo 
Simpson. That right?” 

“Yes, suh,’”’ replied Sambo. 
“Ah just.thought you might 
have me down as Samson.’’— 
Unidentified. 


Let Slip the Dogs of War.—‘‘Shall we 
have a friendly game of cards?” 
‘No, let’s play bridge.’”’-—Troy Times. 


Gallantry in a Nose Dive.—‘‘ Few 
men have the courage to leave their wives,” 
says a magazine writer. 

None but the brave desert the fair.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ear to the Ground.—‘‘What is your 
opinion of the tariff?” 

“It’s a great question,” replied Senator 
Sorghum, ‘‘on which I do not permit my- 
self personal views. My publie opinions 
are regulated largely by the lines of busi- 
ness in which my most influential con- 
stituents happen to be engaged.”—Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 


’ 


Why Collectors Commit Murder.— 
“And this beautiful jar,” said Jones, 
proudly exhibiting his treasures. ‘‘It 
cost me $50.”’ 

“Well, well, $50!” said his friend. ‘‘I 
suppose they threw in the marmalade.”’— 
Bosion Transcript. 
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Voice from bed: 
that collar-stud!”’ 


—'‘‘The Humorist”’ 


4 

Cook’s Vitamins.—‘‘ How is it the bis- 
cuits were so hard this morning, Mandy?” 

“T’se sorry, ma’am, but Ah ain’t feeling 
right pert this mawnin’. My system’s 
kinda run down, so I eat the only yeast 
cake there was in the house.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Waiting for the Cheer Leader.—‘‘I 
suppose you will miss your boy while he is 
at college?”’ 

“Yep,” replied Farmer Corntassel, ‘‘I 
dunno what I’ll do without him. He got 
the live stock so they won’t move unless he 
gives ’em the college yell, an’ I can’t re- 
member it.”,—The Quill. 


Mending an Antique.—‘‘So you think 
you would be a suitable valet for me,” 
said the old man to the applicant. ‘I 
must remind you that I’m pretty much of a 
wreck. I have a glass eye, a cork leg, 
an artificial arm that needs looking after, 
not to mention a wig and false teeth.’’ 

“That would be all right, sir,”’ responded 
the other. ‘I’ve had plenty of practise. 
You see, I once worked in the assembly- 
room of a big motor econeern.’”’—Humorist. 


“| say, for goodness’ sake don’t go losing 


(London). 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Farm Relief.—Wanted—A man with 
family to milk. L. Bland, 3 mi. S., 1 mi. 
E. of Kerman.—Fresno Bee-Republican. 


Getting Culture.—The wise college 
girl would rather go to school with a few 
things and add with a fork. When smooth 
add olives.—Bremen (Ga.) paper. 


Watch That Omelet.—If you happen 
to sit on the floor to put on shoes and 
stockings, do a flop, lift eggs in air, wriggle 
the toes.—San Francisco Call Bulletin. 


Should Be Muzzled.—The hand that 
helped Allen Cook. here re- 
cently turned the tables and 
bit him.—New York Sun. 


Practise Makes Perfect.— 


MONOXID GAS 
KILLED DRIVER 
Will Be Repeated To-night In 
Lecture Theater on Campus 
—Colorado paper. 


Clothes and the Comet.— 
Experts at the University of 
California, under Prof. <A. O. 
Leuschner of the astronomy 
department, figured out it will 
not be visible to the naked on 
its present trip earthward.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


All In?—Mrs. Robert S ; 
of Woodlawn Avenue, has been 
removed to her home after 
shopping in this city.—Zanes- 
ville (O.) paper. 


Delivering the Goods.—The 
Health Service is doing its job 
very efficiently, as has been evidenced by 
the several epidemics on the campus dur- 
ing the present school year.—Editorial in 
a Maine students’ newspaper. 


Sound the Loud Timbrel. 


RAINEY SELECTED 
FOR NEXT SPEALER 
—Paris (Ky.) paper. 


Why Not Brown Him?— 

2 cups cooked Lima beans 

4 cup cream 

1% teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon paprika 

Jover and cook slowly 20 minutes. Add 

che butler, remove lid and boil gently 
4 minutes.--Oklahoma City Times. 


Sing It With Lutes.—A beautiful poem 
in Spanish, dedicated to the queen, was 
read to the strong, while files and files of 
worshiping subjects went up to the throng, 
while files and files of the Flower of the 
Carnival Gardens, the queen. And erelong, 
her majesty was nestled in a throne of 
beautiful bouquets, baskets of petals, their 
fragrance filling the air.—Manila Tribune. 
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Perhaps you have wanted a Packard 
for years, but have felt it was beyond 
your means. 


Then read this letter, written by a 
man who, like yourself, has felt he 
couldn’t afford a Packard. He says: 


““Last Saturday I accepted the invi- 
tation of a Packard dealer to drive 
a new Packard over roads I have 
driven many times before. 


“*That ride was a revelation. I 
drove faster than I’d ever driven 
before—yet with a perfect sense of 
security. The car was so quiet that 
even at top speeds my wife and I 
could talk without raising our voices. 
The steering was so easy it was al- 
most automatic. When we struck a 
rough road, I set myself for the 


“I'm not going to wait any longer!” 


bumps—but none came. J tried the 
brake selector, ventilation control, 
ride control. This car is even adjust- 
able to the mood of the driver! 


“‘That ride made me want a 
Packard as I had never wanted any 
other car. But I didn’t see how I 
could afford one. 


“Then I got to figuring. I put 
down all the upkeep costs of a 
Packard against those of my present 
car. License, insurance, garage and 
tires are the same for both cars. 
With the new economy features of 
today’s Packards, gas and oil run 
about the same. Repairs? Last year 
the Packard factory sold only 
$15.31 worth of repair parts for 
each Packard on the road. And 


while the purchase price of a 
Packard is a little higher than that 
of my present car, I know from the 
experience of my friends that a 
Packard will last a lot longer. 


“‘That bit of figuring decided me. 
I’m not going to wait any longer. 
Tomorrow I’m going to make one 
of those Packards mine.” 


Whether you intend to buy a 
new car or not, go to your Packard 
showroom and drive a new Packard 
over roads you know by heart. Com- 
pare it with every other fine car 1933 
can offer. We know then, that when 
you do buy acar, it will be Packard. 


Packard 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard Eight . from $2150 at Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight 

from $2750 at Detroit 
The Packard Twelve from $3720 at Detroit 


A Dictionary Defines “BLIND PIG- 
and Sends a Culprit fo Jail vs 


ieee crooks retain slippery lawyers to help them beat 
the law. Court records of Illinois tell a dramatic story of one 
such case in which Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary played a leading part on the side of the law. A 
dwelling was raided and the fact was established that liquor 
was being sold there. The owner appealed to the SUPREME 
COURT and contested that the police had raided his dwelling 
with a warrant that read “'blind pig’; that they had therefore 
exceeded their authority and that the arrest was illegal. 

But the attorney for the State turned to Funk & Wag- 


Right Up to the Minute Two Pronunciation Keys 


It includes all words of recent 
coinage. Typical of these are: 


The Revised Scientific Alphabet 
and the old Text-book Key are 


nalls New Standard Dictionary and from it read to the 
Court: “Blind Pig’ (same as BLIND TIGER) — “A 
place where intoxicants are sold on the sly.” No fur- 
ther evidence was needed. This definition does not 
exclude dwellings. The search had therefore been legal; 
the original conviction was sustained, and a Rock Island 
County jail received a new tenant. 


This is one of many true little dramas that establish Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary as virtually the COURT OF LAST RESORT. 
There is no higher authority for definitions of words and phrases. 


national songs of the leading coun- 
. tries of the world; exact dates of all 
Exclusive Features births and deaths of the men and 
re women whose names occur in the vo- 

In addition to the unequaled advan- cabulary; the location, chapter and 
tages already cited, there ate word- verse, of all Bible names; the latest 


Many Other Helpful and 


ambivalence Nazi both used for pronunciation. 

audition nudism S dia 

auto a ealed ynonyms and Antonyms 

ballyhoo parsec Over 23,500 synonyms carefully dis- 
k cussed in special treatments, bring out 

Cheka permanent wave fine shades of difference in meaning of 


contract bridge proton allied words. 5,000 antonyms are in- 


Dail Eireann publicize cluded in these treatments. 
dunk racket Contains Over 455,000 Words— 
empathy racketeer the Largest Vocabulary 

finagle radiovision Ever Compiled 

gigolette robot 

gigolo rotor-ship 

intelligentsia Saor Stat 

jodhpur tap-dancer 

kibitzer television 


Superb Illustrations 


More than 7,000 illustrations. 
many of them full-page in colors, 
serve to make the definitions clear- 
er. Fascinating full-page plates 
of Birds, Butterflies and Moths, 


Leaves, Flags, Modern Steel Con- 
struction, War-ships, Diamonds and 
Pearls, Flowers, Fire-fighting Appli- 
ances, Bacteria, the Spectrum, etc., 
are included. 


Accurate Etymologies 

A most careful and concise system 
of recording etymologies has been fol- 
lowed throughout, the Arabic, Greek, 
and Hebrew letters being transliterated 
into their English equivalents. 


One Vocabulary Order 


The entire contents of the dictionary 
are arranged alphabetically in one vo- 
cabulary. Invaluable for school chil- 
dren. Only one place to look for de- 
sired information. Every word is in its 
proper alphabetical position. No neces- 
sity to search through confusing sup- 
plements or addenda. 


The Most Costly Book in the 
World to Make—$1,500,000 Be- 
fore an Edition Was Printed! 


USE. THIS “EASYs) 5, 
PAYMENT COUPON 


(Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded) 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $2.75 (75 cents is for carriage charges) as first payment for the New 
Standard Dictionary, unabridged vocabulary, nearly 3,000 pages, beautitully 
bound in genuine sheepskin, richly stamped, marbled edges, patent thumb index. 
You are to ship the volume to me carriage paid. I will afterwards send you 
$2.00 each month for nine months, otherwise I will return the volume to you 
within ten days at your expense and you will refund my first payment ot $2.75 
and I shall owe you nothing. Dept. 1412 


finding lists, under the names of arts, 
handicrafts, fruits, coins, stars, games, 
trades, etc., by which terms related to 
each word are brought out in the fullest 
possible way; a consensus of authorita- 
tive opinion on disputed pronunciations 
that furnishes a splendid guide to cor- 
rect speaking, a complete list of the 


aie records; locations of all 
colleges and universities, etc. 


R. H. (‘Bob’?) DAVIS, Famous 
Editor and Writer says: ‘‘In my humble 
opinion Funk & Wagnalls New Stand- 
ard Dictionary is the best book of the 
year or of the decade. I will go fur- 


ther than that, it is the best book of 
the century. The office that does not 
contain a copy of the New Standard 
is empty. 


THE ENQUIRER, Cincinnati, O.: 
“The New Standard is just as valu- 
able an adjunct to the farmer's library 
as it is to that of the banker, and it 
is an almost indispensable book in 
office and factory, school and home.”’ 


THE SUN, New York: ‘‘This dic- 
tionary far surpasses all of its rivals.’’ 


REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, 
D.D.: ‘‘It is a marvel: a marvel of 
enterprise, of intellectual achievement, 
of alphabetical arrangement, of con- 
venience and adaptability. A premier 
dictionary for all ranks and conditions 
of men and women, learned or un- 
learned. I can not conceive of any 
library being complete without it.’’ 


To Win Word Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles use only 
this most modern dictionary and save 
yourself from disappointment. To be 
sure of finding all the words you 
want, get a Funk & Waegnalls New 
Standard Dictionary. 


The ONLY dictionary to receive THE 
GRAND PRIZE — Highest Award — 
from the International Jury of Awards 
of the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia. 


See It—Buy It—In Your 
Bookstore 


Or if a Bookstore Is Inaccessible or 
Out of Stock, Order Direct from the 
Publishers. 


Sheepskin binding, actual size, 
124% x 9 x 4%, inches. Handsome 
“Cover Design by the famous artist, 
George Wharton Edwards, A.N.A. 


The Court of Last 
Resort for Definition 
of Words 


JUST A FEw 
CENTS A DAY 
MAKE IT *YOuURS“ % 


It Will Pay for Itself Many Times 


Every home and office should have this complete modern dictionary. 
The New Standard answers millions of questions! It includes the lore 
of the ages, yet is so modern as to embrace the newest words in our 
language. In the home, especially where there are children, it will 
prove the greatest and friendliest of all teachers. There is constant need 
for it in business and professional officess 


